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THE EMPIRIC BASIS OF MORAL OBLIGATION 


ROBERT EISLER 
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N AN unforgettable sunny autumn 
() day, thirty-seven years ago, I 
visited Oxford for the first time 
as a young graduate of another univer- 
sity, now in ruins, almost as old and 
equally famous but—as most universi- 
ties on the continent—without the au- 
tonomous, corporate, intellectual life of 
resident scholars which has survived in 
Oxford’s picturesque old colleges, unin- 
terrupted from the Middle Ages. My 
host, a great European and famous his- 
torian, now departed, showed me around, 
starting our peripatos from a monument 
familiar to students at least as a place 
where buses stop and a telephone-box 
serves their convenience. But to me, a 
stranger new to Oxford, the whole tragic 
story commemorated by the Martyrs’ 
Memorial was then told in moving words: 
“This,” said my kind guide, “‘is not a red 
brick university of yesterday and to 
morrow. “The place where thou standest 
is holy.’ Here men have died for their 
convictions.” I have never forgotten this 
introduction to the glories of Oxford. 
Many years afterwards I was shown in 
the wall of the Botanical Garden the He- 
brew inscription composed by the late 
Dr. Herbert Loewe commemorating the 
martyrdom of a Dominican who was 


burnt there on the stake as an apostate 
from his faith because he had embraced 
the Jewish religion. Walking back from 
this tablet to the Martyrs’ Memorial I 
realized that brave and upright men were 
and are willing to die for convictions 
which are incompatible, that is to say, 
which cannot both be true, although they 
both may quite conceivably be errone- 
ous. “A thing,” said Oscar Wilde forty 
years ago, “is not necessarily true be- 
cause a man dies for it.” Now I am prob- 
ably wrong to quote such a frivolous 
jester in such a serious connection. Let 
me atone for it by quoting the passionate 
words which Oliver Cromwell wrote on 
the third of August, 1650, to the General 
Assembly of Scotland: “I beseech you, in 
the bowels of Christ, think it possible 
you may be mistaken.”’ 

Some years before these words were 
written the great French mathematician 
René Descartes who had to leave—as so 
many of us have had to do in the last 
decade—his beloved country of origin 
and to migrate to the land of the free in 
order to be able to say, write, and print 
in peace the fundamental words from 
which the history of modern philosophy 
is known to have started on a new course 
of magnificent achievement: “De omni- 
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bus dubitandum,” “‘we must doubt every- 
thing,” greatly daring, besought his 
readers to think it possible that every- 
body, past and present, including all our 
teachers and the whole tradition handed 
down by them may be mistaken and that 
we must start again to think for our- 
selves. Nothing is more important to 
know than this old adage: “Noli iurare in 
verba magistri’”’ “do not swear by the 
word of your teacher” however learned, 
eloquent and worthy of your respect and 
affection he or she may be. I beseech you, 
think it possible, they may be mistaken, 
everybody may be mistaken. De omnibus 
dubitandum—we must doubt, dub-itare, 
“be in two minds” about everything: it 
may be true, it may be false. 

If you accept this basic dualism, as 
you must, and start from this Cartesian 
skepticism as the Archimedean stand- 
point, the fulcrum from which you can 
lever up the whole world of tradition, 
you will see immediately that absolute 
skepticism, which is absolute nihilism, 
refutes itself. If I say, “Everything is un- 
certain, nothing is certainly true,” at 
least this first proposition must be cer- 
tainly true. For if it were not true that 
“everything is uncertain,” the contrary 
must surely be true: some things or at 
least “some thing,” in the singular, 
“must be true.” 

If you think at all, you must admit 
that there is certainty and truth in con- 
tradistinction to uncertainty and down- 
right error. These basic words “if you 
think at all” lead you directly to the 
fundamental Cartesian certainty axiom: 
the existence of thought itself—or call it 
doubt to begin with, if you want to be 
particularly careful—cannot be denied 
and must be taken for granted. It is at 
this point, however, that we must part 
company with Descartes who took the 
“cogito,” “I think,” as the ultimate cer- 


tainty upon which we can build every. 
thing else. Experience has shown and 
shows again and again that if you start 
from this “cogito,” “I think,” you get in. 
evitably, sooner or later, into the blind 
alley of absurdity represented by the as. 
sertions that “my thoughts” and “my 
self” are the only certain and immediate. 
ly evident realities while “you,” “all of 
you,” and all your thoughts may con. 
ceivably be nothing but my own dreams 
and illusions and that I can never be sure 
of communication with your thoughts, 
The absurdity of this theory known as 
“sol-ips-ism’’—taught by my own first 
teacher of philosophy, Adolph von Ie. 
clair, one of the two only solipsists men- 
tioned in comprehensive histories of 
modern philosophy—becomes patent if 
you remember that we can only think in 
terms of some language, some signaling 
system, acoustic, optic, or hepatic like 
Braille script, and that no language is 
quite private, exclusively my own lan- 
guage. Language and therefore thought 
are always “our language,” primarily my 
and my mother’s language, i.e., our 
mother-tongue. It is always, indeed by 
definition, a means of communication, 
always a conveyance of “our thought,” 
even if I talk to myself when writing 
alone in my study or rehearsing a lecture 
for the students. 

Cogitamus, we think, not cogito, | 
think, is our inevitable, axiomatic, start- 
ing point. Cogitamus, i.e., co-agitamus, we 
put assiduously together, we pool, we 
communicate and co-ordinate our ex- 
periences, we think. If you do not accept 
this as true, if you think it possible that 
we, all of us, may be dreaming or hallu- 
cinating together, there is an absolute 
deadlock. I cannot talk any more to you, 
you cannot talk to me, any more than 
you or I can talk with our pet horses, 
dogs, or cats, much as we would like to 
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and actually never cease trying. No 
philosophy of nihilism can be built on the 
negation of all certain truth, or even on 
the quicksand of Pontius Pilate’s skepti- 
cism, asking whether there is such a thing 
as truth. Cogitamus expresses the basic 
experience that I do not find my ego, 
that the self never finds itself quite alone 
in the world. I have learned as every 
child learns to think, to speak the mother 
tongue in my fatherland from a mother 
or foster-mother or nurse or father. Lan- 
guage and thought are social, they are 
kinship facts, not individual achieve- 
ments. 

What happens to a human being 
brought up without contact with a speech 
community can now be learned from the 
well-documented book by Dr. Arnold 
Gesell of Yale University, Wolf Child and 
Human Child: The Life History of Kama- 
la, the Wolf Girl." 

Far from developing into counterparts 
of the incomparable Mowgli in Kipling’s 
Jungle Book, such children—a number of 
which have been observed less intimately 
by reliable witnesses—grow up into piti- 
fully feeble-minded, truly feral beings. 
There is no thinking ego divorced from 
the thoughts we think and the language 
we speak. 

This inescapable experience: cogita- 
mus, we think, leads us inevitably to 
recognize that truth and error too are 
only experienced in the we-form of this 
basic plural. The individual can never be 
certain whether he is awake or dreaming, 
right or wrong in his assumptions, for 
dreams are private and inescapably indi- 
vidual, while—as Heraclitus of Ephesus 
first saw and said: ho logos xynos. The 
word, the thought, reason itself; the 
Greek language has most significantly 


* Based on the Diary Account of a child reared by 
a wolf and who then lived for nine years in the 
orphanage of Midnapore in the province of Bengal. 
London: Methuen, 1941. 


only one word for these three concepts. 
The word, the thought are common and 
yet people do act as if they each had a 
thought or word (Jogos) of their own. The 
fundamental notion of truth and error— 
Wahrheit und Irrtum, the title of a fa- 
mous book by my late teacher Ernst 
Mach—is nothing but the abbreviated 
distinction of our every day’s and every 
night’s overwhelming experience, of the 
implacable opposition between the daily 
experiences we share and the nightly il- 
lusions, terrors, or wish fulfilments which 
are everyone’s, every ego’s strictly pri- 
vate dreams. (They may be his or her 
daydreams, since so many people con- 
tinue the chaotic imaginations of their 
nights into their disorderly and asocially 
isolated days.) 

Again and again I dream in the dark 
of the night—and many of you, I am 
sure, dream the same: it is broad day- 
light and yet I can fly, soar aloft without 
effort to the sky, by merely moving my 
arms like birds’ wings; I dream that this 
is quite an easy achievement and that 
everybody could do it, if only people 
knew and were not so silly as never to 
try it. But when I wake up—sometimes 
after a frightful Icarian fall into an abyss 
—TI find that I am in the dark, earth- 
bound, and heavy in my bed and that I 
have been deceived by illusions de gran- 
deur, megalomania, and imaginary wish- 
fulfilment. While I dream I cannot know 
whether I am awake or dreaming. To 
pinch myself in order to find out which 
is the case is of no avail for I might dream 
that I pinch myself. Nor are apparent 
reason and logical coherence always 
missing from a dream. My teacher, the 
great Viennese physicist and philosopher 
Ernest Mach, dreamed that he saw his 
bedside candle burning under the water 
inside his bedside drinking glass with 
bubbles of carbon-dioxide rising from the 
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water and that he was working out a 
new ingenious theory to account for this 
paradoxical phenomenon. A man who is 
quite alone cannot know whether his 
thoughts are true or false. He propounds 
them in propositions to his fellow-men for 
them to approve as probable, to applaud 
as plausible, or to reject as improbable 
and implausible. 

The Platonic dialogue is the essential 
form of philosophical discussion or anal- 
ysis. It takes two or three or more to dis- 
cover the truth by verifying our observa- 
tions. The isolated individual can never 
be certain whether he is right or wrong, 
and not even whether he is sane and rea- 
sonable or insane and mad. We all know 
—just as well as we know that we dream 
by night—that on the margin of our so- 
cial organism there live those terrifying 
beings who have no social comprehen- 
sion any more and are confined within a 
wholly private dream world. 

You may take this from me who have 
been not indeed in a lunatic asylum but 
in the solitary confinement of the “black 
bunker” in a concentration camp for a 
time that seemed endless: the completely 
isolated individual hangs on precariously 
and only perilously to reason and sanity. 
His situation is so terrible that he cannot 
help feeling it must be unreal, a mere 
nightmare. Men, he feels, cannot be so 
cruel as to inflict this horror upon a fel- 
low creature. As soon as he comes to be- 
lieve that he must be dreaming, he is 
tempted to imagine some more pleasant 
situation as real and to reject the real 
one as a mere dream. Once he has done 
that and rejected the truth, his reason is 
gone. Some people can resist this temp- 
tation for a long time—reciting the mul- 
tiplication table helps; they can still re- 
cover contact with mankind after their 
liberation, but nobody can stand solitary 


confinement in the dark for an indefinite 
length of time without going mad. 

Whoever has gone through this experi- 
ence knows that the private dreamworld 
in the darkness of the night—called by 
Charles Dickens “the insanity of each 
day’s sanity”—and the chaos of igno- 
rance and madness are, by definition, the 
terror of the unknown, the greatest 
threat to which we can be exposed. On 
the contrary, the light of clear, shared 
and communicable, true and reliable ex- 
perience in terms of what we call public 
or common space-time, probable, plaus- 
ible, and acceptable for any observer 
whatsoever, in other words truth and 
reason, Greek logos and mous, are and 
must be the summum bonum, the highest 
aim and purpose of our existence as ra- 
tional beings, the kith and kin of homo 
sapiens. This is self-evident. For if any- 
one denies it and puts forward something 
else—say, pleasure, love, or power—as 
more valuable than truth and knowledge, 
more precious, more worthy of our al- 
legiance, of being sought for at all costs, 
my answer is simply: Is this proposition 
true? How do you know it is? 

First of all the truth must be sought by 
exploring the validity of such a state- 
ment. One cannot know the summum 
bonum, the supreme aim of life without 
striving first to attain the truth in this 
supremely important matter as in every 
other problem that arises. To reject our 
duty to find out the truth and to pro- 
claim it at all cost is the unforgivable 
sin against the mind, against reason 
itself; unforgivable because the sacrifici- 
um intellectus demanded by unreasoning, 
undoubting acceptance of tradition, de- 
prives us ipso facto of our common 
share in truth, the summum bonum. 

There are of course any number of 
people, indeed a whole mob, who like to 
be deceived and who cultivate credulity 
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or, to use William James’s more flatter- 
ing term, the will to believe, which is so 
characteristic of all the varieties of oc- 
cultism. “Populus,” said Cardinal Caraf- 
fa (1517-61), “‘oult decipi: Decipiatur.” 
People want to be deceived: Let them be 
deceived. A large part of the electorate 
wants to be bribed by promises impos- 
sible of fulfilment; it will elect to be gov- 
erned by politicians who promise a world 
better than the one that can be built with 
the sweat of the brow. 

I wonder whether some of you remem- 
ber that charming poem by Vivian Lara- 
more: “Talk to me tenderly, tell me lies; 
Iam a woman and time flies.” Those who 
want to be told lies, get of course what 
they are asking for. There are, no doubt, 
mere men too who say quite openly 
what the late Rev. H. Richard Laurie 
Sheppard—better known as Dick Shep- 
pard, the famous pacifist Rector of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Field and Dean of Can- 
terbury—otherwise a most kind and 
charming man, wrote quite late in life: 
“TI would rather be intellectually dis- 
honest than risk hurting my father’s 
feeling”? as if it would not have done his 
father, the Rev. Dr. Edgar Sheppard, 
Minor Canon of Windsor and Dean of 
the Royal Chapels of London, any 
amount of good to be faced with a son 
of unfailing intellectual honesty. 

There are, moreover, in our experience 
a number of people whose statements 
are often found misleading, because it 
is part of their habitual behavior pattern 
to induce us to err and to take advantage 
of our ignorance. Such are confidence 
men, tricksters, cardsharpers, sooth- 
sayers, astrologers, palmists, and similar 


2 The Rev. R. Ellis Robertsin H.R. L. Sheppard’s 
Life and Letters (London: Murray, 1942) on p. 28 
approves of this attitude because “for him charity 
was a part of truth rather than dependent on it”— 
whatever that may mean. 


gentry living by their wits. Others are 
found intellectually incapable of ob- 
serving patiently, sifting and interpret- 
ing their observations according to the 
rules that have been found conducive to 
the avoidance of error, such as the de- 
lightfully inept reporter ridiculed in the 
last scene of Bernard Shaw’s Doctor’s 
Dilemma. We find such fools, or let us 
call them more charitably credulous and 
uncritical minds, always ready to believe 
things to be or like what they would wish 
them to be for their own comfort, con- 
solation, or satisfaction. If we are stu- 
dents, seekers, or to use a more modern 
world, research-workers, in the quest for 
truth and anxious to avoid error, we shall 
not seek the company and co-operation 
of such people. We shall keep them away 
from us by showing them quite frankly 
that we do not suffer fools gladly nor like 
to listen to those “fittest for to forge 
true-seeming lies.’’ 

In other words, the fact that we take 
our stand on the axiomatic certainty of 
the fact cogitamus, we think, recognize 
truth as the summum bonum to be de- 
sired at all cost; the fact that we say to 
whoever wants to impress us with the 
authority of even the greatest names, 
Amicus mihi Platon, amicus mihi Socra- 
les, magis amica veritas, does not prevent 
unthinking, unreasoning people (the 
Greeks would say the alogoi, who have 
not the Jogos and are therefore kin to 
ta aloga, the mere speechless animals) 
from preferring other things such as 
pleasure or power. 

I submit that it was an unfortunate 
day on which Thomas Henry Huxley 
“took thought and invented what he con- 
ceived to be the appropriate title of 
agnostics” for free thinkers determined to 
start their thinking from the radical posi- 
tion of Cartesian skepticism, doubting 

3 Spenser, Fairy Queen, I, 1, 38. 
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the whole of our traditional alleged 
knowledge. As I have tried to show, we 
are not agnostics who boast of knowing 
nothing while other people know not 
even that. 

We know with certainty that we 
doubt, dubitamus, that we are in two 
minds because there is the duality of 
dreaming and waking, wishful or fearful 
and dispassionate thinking, error and 
truth. Experience shows further that 
there are animals who have next to no 
speech or thought (the aloga of the 
Greeks) and therefore no concern for 
truth, although they too proceed by trial 
and error to preserve their lives in the 
particular maze surrounding them; that 
there are even among the species man 
of the animal realm countless individuals 
who are more or less unthinking, un- 
reasoning like animals and unconcerned 
with that which the thinking man, homo 
sapiens, must necessarily pursue at all 
cost as the summum bonum: to wit, truth. 

This knowledge provides the thinking, 
cogitantes, with a strict religion in the 
literal sense of the word, with a link that 
binds the seekers and lovers of truth, the 
philaletheis or philosophoi, closely and in- 
timately together into a world-wide com- 
munity, logion, anthropon, politeia, the 
world-wide res publica eruditorum, the 
commonwealth, the true university of 
those willing to live and die for what they 
sincerely hold to be the truth. They do 
not indulge in anthropomorphism, do not 
personify Truth as a fair maiden at the 
bottom of a well with no clothes nuda 
veritas but looking at herself in a mirror. 
Otherwise their religion is closely akin to 
the Heraclitean and Philonian ideas ex- 
pressed in the beautiful elegy used as a 
prologue to the Fourth Gospel. “In the 
beginning” of our experience we too find 
the world-pervading Logos, the Reason 
“which illuminates all men” who accept 


it as the summum bonum. Those who 
personify it—regardless of whether such 
a personification can be true—use for the 
summum bonum, to which we know our 
lives to be wholly devoted, the name of 
God which we are careful not to pro- 
nounce in vain. We not only believe but 
know that the Logos, all the Reason in 
the world we know, is somehow bound 
up with the life and what we call the 
body, while Orientals call it even more 
crudely the flesh of mankind. In other 
words we know that the Logos, that Rea- 
son is—if one likes thus to express it— 
incarnated in mankind. All things, all ob- 
jects of thought are made real by the 
truth of the thoughts defining and de- 
scribing them; not anything can be real 
without the thoughts and statements 
concerning it being characterized by 
truth and rationality. 

We know that our very life is bound up 
with and conditioned by our knowledge 
of truth and that it is constantly en- 
dangered by chaotic error and dark ig- 
norance. We know that truth is the lead- 
ing light we must follow to have life and 
life more abundant in the world in which 
we endeavor to maintain our lives. But 
we also know that there are people who 
are indifferent or even hostile to truth 
and reason (in Heraclitean Greek, hostile 
to the Logos—the alogoi, ‘“‘who know it 
not and receive it not’ and pursue 
other ends). 

The author, now well identified, of this 
beautiful elegy looked back as we still do 
to this day, more than ever, on a world 
full of strife, hatred, and war. He believed 
and professed reasonably enough that 
the Logos was incarnated, that is em- 
bodied, in the one and only human being 
or “son of man” who had tried to teach 
men non-resistance to evil and had asked 
them to oppose with love the hatred of 
their enemies. But since this Heraclitean 
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also said that the Logos—Reason, Truth 
—is “the true light which lighteth every 
man” willing to receive it, we need not 
quarrel with this assertion, even if we 
make free to doubt and eventually to de- 
cline all that tradition has read into and 
added on to this statement. 

As cogitantes, as thinking and reason- 
able beings, our allegiance to truth and 
reason as the summum bonum to be pur- 
sued at all cost, to be lived and died for, 
provides Rationalists, as the adherents 
to the much abused 18th-century, philo- 
sophical Culte de la Raison may still both 
proudly and humbly call themselves, 
with a religion to which they can bind 
themselves. It shows us a shining star to 
which we can “hitch our wagon” and 
endows us with a reliable rule of life, 
with Horatian vitae praecepta beatae. 

It teaches scientists that the foremost 
duty of the research-worker is publica- 
tion, his most abject failure the withhold- 
ing or falsification of the results of his in- 
vestigations. The most outspoken sin- 
cerity about the ways and means that 
have led him to the discovery of new 
knowledge is demanded of him by the 
categoric imperative of his self-evident 
and indubitable conviction. He must re- 
sist at all costs—if need be as a martyr, a 
witness of the inviolable sanctity of 
Truth—“the intrusion of secrecy.” 

In his presidential address to the 
Royal Society on the occasion of its 
283d anniversary meeting, Sir Henry 
Dale declared that “scientists who sub- 
mitted to the dire necessity of secrecy 
during a war imposed upon us by ag- 
gressors using every device of violence 
and fraud must now be watchful against 
any easy assumption that this submis- 
sion would be continued into peace. 
Scientists must make it clear to the world 
that if national military secrecy were al- 


lowed progressively to encroach upon 
the freedom of science [preventing it 
from obeying its foremost duty to pub- 
lish fully the results of its research] a ter- 
rible, possibly a mortal wound would 
have been inflicted on the free spirt of 
science itself, to the immeasurable loss of 
what it stood ready to offer to a wiser 
world.” 

I want to emphasize with Sir Henry 
Dale that scientists of all the world must 
stand together, determined to preserve 
the integrity of science against the on- 
slaught of the politician who prefers the 
blind strife for power to the clear-eyed 
search for truth, unhampered by any 
atavist prejudice handed down to us by 
our ancestors from the pre-logic age of 
unreason and nescience, as Professor 
Frederic Soddy calls it. 

Our principle of doubting everything 
forbids us to accept historic tradition 
without the most searching criticism of 
the available evidence. It obliges us to 
apply to the language form of ancient 
and contemporary thought the most 
searching attention. We have developed 
and are still perfecting formal logic, 
analytic and comparative grammar, and 
linguistic science as means to pursue our 
search for philological and _ historical 
truth and understanding, throughout the 
study of the so-called humanities. In 
science we feel obliged to discard as 
meaningless all that cannot be verified 
and all the unobservable elements. I need 
not describe what immense progress 
relativist physics has achieved through 
nothing but the elimination of unob- 
servables from its formulas; but it is 
interesting to note that Professor Milne 
of Wadham College, aided by Mr. Whit- 
row of Christchurch, has pursued this 
path even beyond Einstein and has 
succeeded in reducing the whole body of 
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physics to a single deductive kinematic 
cosmology.‘ 

We also know as scientists that the 
world of physical reality we describe does 
not and cannot contain our private in- 
communicable experience, what Edding- 
ton called “the incommunicables.’’ When 
I say that the color of a piece of paper is 
red, I cannot tell what J see when J see 
“red.” All I can say—and that is enough 
for all of us—is that the color of this ob- 
ject is equal to the color we see at the 
short-wave end of the spectrum, or that 
if it is not pure spectral red, it is equal 
to a certain color determined by three 
monomarks in Ostwald’s three-dimen- 
sional color-system or to color No. x in 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s color- 
chart. In other words I convey merely 
an equation between two or more of my 
sensations. In this context the term equa- 
tion is nothing but a statement that I 
cannot observe a difference between the 
two sense-data in question. If I say that 
this colored paper is three inches long, 
that again is an equation between vari- 
ous indistinguishable (for us) spatial 
data. The whole world of physics is con- 
structed out of such purely negative 
statements of equality, that is of indis- 
tinguishability; it does not contain any 
of the underlying, exclusively private 
incommunicables such as color, sound, 
taste, smell, or touch-quality—although 
Eddington used to say smilingly that he 
personally could not help imagining elec- 
trons as red, neutrons as black. 

No more than colors, touch and tem- 
perature feelings, sounds, smells, and 
tastes does the world of physics, of inter- 
subjective reality, contain any such emo- 
tional qualities as each one of us per- 
ceives in most things. The world of 

4It is now accessible to the general student of 


science in Dr. Martin Johnson’s little book Time, 
Knowledge and the Nebulae (Faber & Faber, 1945). 


physical reality contains no delightful 
and no frightful, no useful and no harm- 
ful things. Penicillin is as useful for man 
as it is harmful for bacteria. I myself 
have heard that great scholar, musician, 
and medical missionary, Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, tell the amazed French 
Académie de Médecine that his conscience 
was troubled every time he used Atoxy] 
red to save the life of one black man 
suffering from sleeping sickness by tak- 
ing the lives of billions of micro-organ- 
isms, thus setting himself up as judge 
ex parte to determine the relative value 
of these various lives. 

The delight is not in the things them- 
selves that delight us, nor the frightful- 
ness in those that frighten us. Ali values 
are relative, “one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison.” There are no beautiful 
things, “beauty is in the eye of the be- 
holder,” mon omnes eadem = ‘mirantur 
amanique,s and de gustibus non est dis- 
putandum. The whole history of art is 
just one continuous record of change in 
artists’ aims and spectators’ tastes, and 
no modern historian is any longer pre- 
pared to describe the transition from the 
Renaissance to the Baroque style, from 
Classicist to Romantic taste, from Im- 
pressionism to Expressionism, and all 
similar changes as a degeneration or 
aberration from a non-existent absolute 
ideal of beauty. Some audiences love 
waltzes and hate jazz; others adore jazz 
or swing and are bored by waltzes and 
polkas; some love classical, some prefer 
“low-brow”’ music. Caterers to the tastes 
of millions, like the B.B.C., have to di- 
vide the wave-lengths equitably between 
the two groups without being able com- 
pletely to satisfy either. 

Not even pleasure and pain in them- 
selves can be described, as the hedonists 
and Benthamist utilitarians were wont 

5 Horace Epistles ii. 2. 58. 
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to do, as the absolute positive and nega- 
tive values we crave or avoid, because— 
as Edmund Spenser was not the only one 
to know—in moments of supreme exulta- 
tion “painful pleasure turns to pleasing 
pain.’ Most of us love to have a good 
cry over a sad story and to be frightened 
to death by a ghost-story or an “appoint- 
ment with fear.”” More people than are 
willing to admit it are longing to be tor- 
tured and to become the willing victims 
of those who enjoy inflicting pain. 

As to morals, ethics, customs—all of 
them words denoting just social, com- 
munal habits—the Greek sophists, in- 
spired by the reports of adventurous 
Greek travelers, were the first to note 
that they vary considerably from one 
place to the other, from time to time. 
Some people, like the Himalayan tribe 
in Kipling’s Kim, live in polyandry, one 
wife having several husbands; others live 
in polygamy like the Hebrew patriarchs. 
Some peoples’ laws consider even bigamy 
a crime, some law-codes like the Islamic 
shariat will allow up to four wives and 
enjoin upon the husband an equitable 
division of his affection in quarter ra- 
tions. Some tribes, like the ruling dynas- 
ties of ancient Persia and the Ptolemaean 
tulers of Egypt, command brothers and 
sisters to marry to keep the noble blood 
pure, while others consider what they call 
incest—that is un-chastity—the most 
unnatural crime within our ken. Some 
people—Christian people—thought slav- 
ery divinely instituted because of the 
curse on Ham in Gen. 9:25. We, how- 
ever, think it abominable. 

“The challenge’’ of all this to our rea- 
son, as Professor H. A. Hodges said, is 
“to do justice to relativity without mak- 
ing it the basis of nihilism.” 

® (1552-909) Epithalamium, c. X, LX. 

7 Socratic Digest, No. 2, June, 1944, p. 27. 


This problem is by no means insoluble. 
In physics, relativity theory is not a pro- 
cedure introducing general relativity 
into our description of physical reality 
but one of formulating our propositions 
in such a way that they become absolute- 
ly valid in spite of all our sense experience 
being relative to the spatio-temporal 
position of the observer, more precisely 
to the cosmic position of any conceivable 
observer. 

In the same way science or rather the 
unified timological, or axiological sci- 
ences of economics, aesthetics, jurispru- 
dence, and ethics must be able to deal 
with a world of purely subjective and 
relative values in such a way that abso- 
lute principles of economic exchange or 
catallactics, of artistic creation and aes- 
thetic receptivity, and finally of moral 
and legal obligation can be stated and 
the nihilistic negation of such absolutely 
valid truths excluded. 

As to the problem of moral obligation 
with which I am mainly concerned, we 
cannot derive its solution from the reve- 
lations of any inspired prophet because 
the Sacred Books of the East, notably 
the scriptures known to us as the Bible 
or Book of Books which attribute direct 
divine inspiration to certain prophets, 
distinguish in so many words false from 
true prophets. They answer the question 
which are true and which the false proph- 
ets with the circular argument® that the 
true prophet is he who prophesies truly 
and that the words of the false prophet 
are not those of the Lord but spoken 
presumptuously. 

Nor can we derive our moral principles 
from the Scriptures for which tradition 
claims divine inspiration, for the proph- 
ets who actually claim this privilege for 
themselves clearly and unambiguously 
deny the indubitable authenticity of the 


8 Deut. 18:22. 
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written law books. In seventh century 
B.C., the prophet Jeremiah, the son of a 
priest at the temple of Jerusalem, denied 
—speaking in the very name of his God— 
the authenticity and divine inspiration of 
the whole priestly code concerning sacri- 
fices now to be read in the books Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers of our 
Bible:® “I spoke not unto your fathers 
nor commanded them in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt 
concerning burnt offerings and sacrifices; 
but this thing I commanded them, 
Hearken unto my voice’—uttered of 
course through the prophet, whose di- 
vine authorization we can only judge by 
ascertaining the truth or falseness of his 
alleged message. 

A page later he says in clear and un- 
ambiguous words: “Thus said the Lord 
‘How can ye say, We are wise and the 
Law of the Lord is with us?’ Behold, the 
lying pen (et shoger) of the scribes hath 
made of it falsehood (shequer).’”’ This pas- 
sage—obscured in all the versions includ- 
ing the English ones—says clearly that 
the text of the Law has been falsified by 
the scribes interpolating such essential 
passages as the sacrificial system on 
which the whole livelihood of the priest- 
hood depended. In the Proclamations of 
St. Peter (Kerygmata Petrou) quoted in 
the so-called Clementine Homilies, St. 
Peter says that the laws of Moses were 
not written down till long after Moses 
and that it is therefore necessary to find 
out “the genuine parts of the Scriptures”’ 
among the numerous forgeries. 

Jesus himself, who said that he had 
“not come to abolish one jot or tittle of 
the Law,” is quoted by the Fathers as 
exhorting his disciples to “become like 
trustworthy money-changers [dokimoi 
trapezitai] able to distinguish the faked 
from the genuine.” In the canonic gos- 


9 Jer. 9:22; cf. 6:20. 


pels themselves Jesus quotes’? the proph. 
et Isaiah where he upbraids the Pharisees 
for asserting the validity of 613 com. 
mandments alleged to have been re- 
vealed to Moses on Mount Sinai and 
tells them that most of these laws are 
“man-made commandments,’ entalmata 
anthropon. 

I have no doubt whatever that the so- 
called Antinomism, the Pauline denial of 
the validity of the alleged Mosaic laws, 
can be traced beyond Paul and Peter to 
Jesus himself. Ever since Goethe, the poet 
who discovered this as a very young man 
and wrote an essay on the subject, “What 
Was Written on the Tablets of the Law,” 
it is known to biblical critics that we 
have the so-called Ten Commandments 
themselves in two quite different and 
mutually incompatible versions in chap- 
ters 20 and 34 of the book Exodus, ob- 
viously derived from the two well-known 
sources of the book. They cannot both 
be authentic and most impartial histori- 
ans are now convinced that both of them 
must be the work of the scribes who 
wrote these two sources because the ark 
of the covenant did not contain any 
longer the second stone-tablets upon 
which, tradition says, the command- 
ments quoted in chapter 34 were in- 
scribed, when it stood in Solomon's 
temple, having been brought back empty 
from the land of the Philistines who had 
captured it.” As to the first tablets with 
the inscription quoted in chapter 20, they 
are said to have been smashed by Moses 
himself." But even if we assume, for the 
sake of the argument, that this conflicting 
evidence does not preclude the possibility 
that the Ten Commandments quoted in 
Exodus 20—those that are still learned 


10 Mark 7:7; Matt. 15:9. 

™ Isa. 19:13. 

%2T Sam. 6; II Sam. 6:16; 15:25; I Kings 8:3. 
3 Exod. 32:10. 
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by heart to this day—go back to the 
prophet Moses who may very well be a 
historic figure, it is easy to show that 
they do not offer the required guidance 
in the most momentous and fundamental 
questions each of us has still to decide 
for himself, even if he takes the Scrip- 
tures—as I think we cannot because of 
the words of Jeremiah just quoted—as 
wholly and verbatim divinely inspired. 

Let us again quote one of the best- 
beloved clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, the late Vicar of St.Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields and Dean of Canterbury, Dick 
Sheppard, founder of the Peace Pledge 
Union. He wrote a book We Say No 
which has become another Bible for most 
of our conscientious objectors. Dean 
Matthews of St. Paul’s says it is his best 
book." In it he tries to prove that war— 
even defensive war—is absolutely wrong 
because it is against the commandment 
“Thou shalt not kill,” and opposed to the 
whole spirit of Jesus. He says twice that 
the command “Thou shalt not kill’ is 
absolute. 

But how can this be true if capital 
punishment, to be carried out through 
stoning or other means by the commu- 
nity, is enjoined for various crimes? 
Exod. 17:13 (two pages before chap- 
ter 20:13) reports with approval that 
Josuah ‘‘discomfited Amalek and his 
people with the edge of his sword.” After 
the legislation Moses says to the judges 
of Israel, “Slay every man that was 
joined to Ba’al Pe’or” (Num. 25:5); 
also Phinehas kills Zimri who had es- 
poused a Midianite woman, committing 
what the Nazis, inspired by Luther’s 
version of this passage, called the ‘‘out- 
rage against racial purity.” The truth is 
simply that the command should run in 
English: “Thou shalt not murder” (kill 


™R. Ellis Roberts, H. R. L. Sheppard’s Life and 
Letters (London: Murray, 1942), p. 334- 


unlawfully), the Hebrew language using 
the verb gatal indiscriminately for both 
authorized killing and illicit murdering. 

If it is impossible to deduce a condem- 
nation of either war or capital punish- 
ment from the prohibition ‘Thou shalt 
not murder” in the Ten Commandments, 
the same holds true of the Noachic Com- 
mandment in Gen. 9:5 and 6: “At the 
hand of every man’s brother will I re- 
quire the life of man. Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood he 
shed, for in the image of God made he 
man.” Is the murderer who has shed 
blood still our brother, or are we to kill 
him in reprisal because he is the murderer 
of his brother? Is the aggressive invader 
of my country killing our brothers never- 
theless my brother, and are we murderers 
when we are killing in self-defense and 
in defense of our brothers and sisters? 

If one turns with Dick Sheppard from 
the obsolete Old to the New Testament, 
one finds Jesus preaching in the Sermon 
on the Mount nonresistance to evil and 
love for our enemies. But one also reads 
that at the end of his career (Luke 22: 
35 ff.) Jesus altered his sweeping precept 
and bade his followers to arm them- 
selves, evidently not for aggression but 
to defend themselves: ““When I sent you 
without purse and script and shoes, 
lacked you anything? And they said 
Nothing. Then said he unto them: But 
now he that hath a purse let him take it, 
likewise his scrip and he that hath no 
sword let him sell his garment and buy 
one. And they said—Lord, behold, here 
are two swords’—or rather daggers 
(machairai), being armed after the man- 
ner of the so-called sicarians with two 
short daggers—“and he said to them 
That is enough.” He had said before, 
sadly, that he had not come to bring 
peace but a sword. 

If such a fundamental issue as the 
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problem whether or not human life is to 
be held absolutely inviolable and killing 
as absolutely condemned cannot be 
solved by consulting the Law and the 
Prophets, one would not expect minor 
ethical problems such as those concern- 
ing the relations between the sexes to be 
soluble by this method. If one takes the 
trouble to reread in Hansard the con- 
tributions made by the bishops in the 
House of Lords to the debate on the bill 
of the member for Oxford University, 
Mr. (now Sir) Alan P. Herbert, to reform 
the divorce laws, one will see how their 
quotations from the Scriptures only 
made confusion worse confounded. 

Now this is nothing new; if one opens 
such an easily accessible book of refer- 
ence as the Encyclopaedia Britannica one 
finds in the 11th edition—the last which 
has not yet sacrificed information on the 
humanities to an attempt to cope more 
extensively with the progress of techni- 
cal achievement—one finds an introduc- 
tion to the article Ethics by an Oxford 
scholar, Henry Herbert Williams, saying: 
“No one since civilisation emerged from 
barbarism has ever been really willing to 
yield allegiance to a deity who is not 
moral in the fullest and highest sense of 
the word. God is not superior to moral 
law. Yet there have been whole systems of 
theological ethics which have attempted to 
base human morality upon the arbitrary 
will of God or upon a divinely inspired 
book or code of laws.” 

That this is impossible was already 
quite well known in Oxford in 1911. Does 
this impossibility leave us in the position 
of nihilism denying all valid moral obli- 
gations? It does not of course do any- 
thing of the sort. It only throws us back 
to the position, clearly stated in two 
passages of the very Law and the Proph- 
ets, none of which can provide us with 
any other revealed fundament of moral 


obligation. We read in Deuteronomy, 
traditionally known as the Fifth Book of 
Moses:*$ “This commandment which | 
command thee this day is not hidden 
from thee, neither is it far off. It is not in 
heaven that thou shouldest say, Who 
shall go up for us to heaven and bring it 
unto us that we may hear it and do it? 
Neither is it beyond the sea that thoy 
shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea 
and bring it unto us that we may hear it 
and do it? But the word is very nigh unto 
thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart that 
thou mayest do it.” 

As to the Prophets, we read in Jeremi- 
ah “...Saith the Lord: I will put my 
law in their inward parts and write it in 
their hearts’;’® and Paul of Tarsus 
paraphrases this, “written not with ink 

. . not in tables of stone but in fleshy 
tables of the heart.”*? What else is this 
but that the moral obligation is given to 
us in what we commonly and in everyday 
parlance call our conscience—con-scientia 
—which is nothing but our common con- 
sciousness and what Kant has called our 
practical reason? Does not every one of 
us know quite clearly at every moment 
whenever he subjects his actions to his 
reason—even when he acts contrary to 
the command of what we call his con- 
science or “practical reason’”’ and has to 
say with Ovid video meliora proboque de- 
teriora sequor'*—whether he is right or 
wrong? 

I refer again to what Henry Herbert 
Williams said in his article in that pedes- 
trian reference book, the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica: “The questions which ethics 
attempts to answer are never questions 
with which the moral consciousness as 
such is confronted.” You need not be a 

1S 30: 11-14. 

6 31:33, 

7 1I Cor. 3:3. 

*8 Metamor phoses vii. 20. 
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philosopher to know at every moment 
whether you are right or wrong. 

Quite obviously the problem of the 
empiric basis of moral obligation or duty 
is to find out what is this conscience of 
ours, this direct emotional consciousness 
of right or wrong. Socrates spoke in this 
context of a daimonion within himself, a 
little demon or divinity, which occasion- 
ally warned him not to do a thing. This 
shows quite clearly the human tendency 
to personify and to consider our con- 
science or moral consciousness as some- 
thing divine or, to use an ancient Latin 
term resurrected by Rudolf Otto, as 
something numinous, a mysteriously 
awe-inspiring intuition, not to be looked 
at too closely because of the dangers in- 
herent in the procedure. To explain our 
moral intuition, our sense of duty, by 
reducing it to something more simple, 
more easily understandable and _ less 
mysterious, is called by a certain school 
of thought the heresy of naturalism and 
considered as in itself a morally question- 
able undertaking. I feel convinced that 
this is a mere superstition and that there 
is nothing mysterious, supernatural, or, 
in Greek, metaphysical in our moral re- 
actions. Kant, as we all know, said that 
he felt the profoundest admiration for 
two sublime things, moral law and the 
starry heavens. Just as it was legitimate 
for Newton to reduce the once mys- 
terious and awe-inspiring movements of 
the eternal stars to the principle that 
governs the fall of an apple in his own 
back-garden, there is nothing sacrilegious 
in looking for what the theologian would 
call a natural explanation of these simple 
but deeply rooted human feelings. 

Also the explanation is not difficult to 
find and is offered to us by nothing more 
remote than that little pronoun we which 
we have substituted for the word J in 
the Cartesian formula cogito ergo, trans- 


forming it into cogitamus for the purpose 
of establishing on a firm epistemological 
footing the Heraclitean discovery that 
“we have language and reason in com- 
mon” (ho logos xynos) and that only our 
dreams are private. 

Just as our theory of knowledge is thus 
based on Heraclitus, we can derive our 
empiric, naturalistic explanation of our 
sense of duty, our moral conscience or 
moral sense from Aristotle, curiously and 
characteristically enough from Aristotle 
the zodlogist. In his book On the Nature 
of Animals he classifies man as one of the 
urban or civic animals (zoia politika) co- 
operating by what we call division of 
labor, even as bees and ants do, and says 
that these urban animals are a subdivi- 
sion of the gregarious animals (zoia age- 
laia), living in herds or packs or swarms 
like wild sheep, oxen, wolves, or cranes in 
contradistinction to solitary or dispersed 
animals (zoia sporadika), such as the 
feline beasts of prey, wildcats, tigers, 
lions, among whom even males and fe- 
males unite for only a short time, and the 
mother drives her kittens or whelps 
away as soon as they can fend for them- 
selves. This, as modern sociology has 
more and more come to recognize,’ is 
a fundamental observation. A herd of 
sheep or oxen or a pack of wolves is now 
described as a meta-zoon or meta-organ- 
ism with reactions similar to the indi- 
vidual organism known since Virchow to 
be an aggregation of simpler organisms of 
a proto-zoic character, called cells. While 
the individual wolf is a weaker predatory 
animal than the lion, compared to the 
biggest solitary hunting cat the wolf 
pack is a far more powerful and to its 
prey far more dangerous predatory or- 
ganism, able to spread out in a pincer- 


movement while running down its vic- 

19 Laurence Housman, “Sin and the Herd In 
stinct,” Hibbert Journal, XLIV (January, 1946), 
97-105. 
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tims. The most dangerous of all the 
predatory animals is the lupine human 
pack which succeeded and subdued the 
harmless fruit-eating and nonfighting 
herds of the ovine and bovine type of the 
original arboreal, bracchiating primates 
from which we are descended. Ouden dei- 
noteron, anthropou, pelei “Nothing is 
more formidable than man,”’ said Sopho- 
cles, nearly 2,500 years before the inven- 
tion of the atomic bomb, but tens of 
thousands of years after man learned to 
wield the flaming torch of Prometheus 
and to set whole prairies afire, putting 
the terror of man into every living 
creature. 

This is the zodlogical and sociological 
description of what we mean when we 
say we. The Logos, now the language of 
our reason, was originally but the herd 
voice which enabled us to cogitate, to 
co-agitate, constantly and intensively to 
put together and pool our common ex- 
perience. It must be obvious once atten- 
tion has been called to it, that the very 
coherence of this super-organism or 
meta-zoon is not achieved by molecular 
cohesion, adhesion, and osmotic penetra- 
tion, by which the cells of the individual 
organism hang together, but by vapor- 
trails, sound- and light-waves carrying 
smell-, sound-, and light-signals over the 
distance separating the component in- 
dividuals who keep formation by react- 
ing according to these connecting sig- 
nals. It is, therefore, a complete illusion 
to think of our consciousness or con- 
science in terms of a closed solipsist cir- 
cuit of individual reactions to individual 
surroundings. All the problems of reduc- 
ing to a sum of sense-data and sensibilia 
—esse est percipi—physical realities— 
such as the famous unseen clock ticking 
away in the room next door, the odd 
sycamore tree persisting in the quad 
when there is nobody to see it but 


God, the things at the back of my 
head I can never see disappear like 
mist in the sun the moment we realize 
that the discontinuous series of our pri- 
vate experiences is shot through and 
through with and strung up on a struc. 
ture of intersubjective communication 
signals keeping the meta-organism of a 
herd or pack in formation. While the 
lower meta-organisms such as bee-, ant., 
and termite-states or bird-swarms are 
held in line by inherited behavior-pat- 
terns known as instincts, the cohesion of 
the more adaptable primate herds js 
achieved by means of more flexible be- 
havior-patterns acquired in the course of 
one generation through the contact with 
the preceding one which we call educa- 
tion and, looking at it from the other 
side, learning. 

Such terms as a body of men, the body 
politic, Greek soma poleos, Latin corpus 
or corporation, are by no means figura- 
tive, just as it is no mere figure of speech 
to say that a solid inanimate body con- 
sists in reality of a mass of molecules, 
swirling atoms, electrons, protons, nev- 
trons, etc. Just as there is a structure of 
radii vectores centered in a point behind 
my nose where the axes of my eyes con- 
verge, stringing together the individual 
incommunicable four-dimensional sensa- 
tions to a spider-web like unity which I 
call indiscriminately my self, my ego, my 
consciousness, my mind, there is a looser 
but none the less real group-mind struc- 
ture of world-lines, appropriately called 
esprit de corps for which the word we (in 
Latin the mos—to match the ego) is the 
proper designation. As a result of the 
signaling contacts of sound- and light- 
waves and vapor-trails between the indi- 
vidual selves constituting the esprit de 
corps of the herd meta-organism, the 
emotional reactions of the ego are con- 
stantly interspersed with the reflected 
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emotions of the group-mind which is the 
super-ego of the modern psychoanalyst. 

Just as the individual emotions of 
pleasure and pain enable every single ego 
to react according to its more or less per- 
fect adaptation to the respective, con- 
stantly changing environment and thus 
to insure a certain probability of survival 
of the individual organism, the emotions 
of the group-mind are constantly react- 
ing to the favorable or unfavorable 
effects of individual behavior upon the 
survival chances of the herd or meta- 
organism. The individual is trained from 
the start of its quasi-separate life to react 
constantly to the sensed or imagined 
emotional reactions of the group. Every 
child is house-trained to that amount of 
cleanliness which is indeed as Wesley 
said, “next to godliness”’ by a mother or 
nurse from whom the mother-tongue is 
simultaneously acquired by a system of 
emotional signals, growls, or clicks 


threatening and-or accompanied by little 


punishments and rewards, slaps and 
caresses just as they are used for the 
training of performing tame animals. 

Monosyllabic atomic adjectives like 
good or bad expressing mere approval or 
disapproval of something or someone are 
but such clicks or growls and snaps as 
the interjections bah, boo—‘“can’t say 
boo to a goose’”—phew!, German pfui, 
French fi, all imitating sounds of spitting 
and spewing, while good, gut, bon (in 
bon-bon), Greek agathon are pleasurable, 
swallowing, palatizing, and chewing 
sounds. They are not essentially differ- 
ent from yes, oui, or si, the the sucking in 
sounds, and no, mein, non, the sound 
produced through the closed lips, indi- 
cating the refusal to absorb. 

Less primitive are figurative apprecia- 
tions or disapprobations like right, recht, 
which mean aimed straight at the goal, 
while wrong is nothing but wrung, from 


wring, distort, divert forcibly from the 
straight or right line of approach to the 
end, both terms really approving or dis- 
approving of means to an end, the end 
itself being taken for granted. 

The really significant, fully understood 
terms for corporative or social approval 
are the Latin and Romance words honest 
or honorable and dishonest or dishonor- 
able. Nothing is more characteristic than 
the very different emotional reactions to 
the mere clicks and growls of approval or 
disapproval and the transparent words 
implying social respect or disrespect in 
both directions. It does not ruffle me if a 
young lady calls me, for one reason or 
another, ‘‘a wicked old man” or “a bad 
lot.” I just take it to mean she would 
prefer a bad boy or, for that matter, a 
good boy. Also I should feel ridiculous 
if I told you I am a good man, so to say 
clicking my tongue in silly self-admira- 
tion. But how furious I would be if some- 
body said that I am a dishonest or dis- 
honorable character, a person without 
honor. I should fly at the throat of the 
aggressor or, if prevented from taking 
the law into my own hands, be forced to 
give good money to a solicitor for the 
purpose of starting a libel action in a 
law-court. Also, few people would object 
to strengthening a promise or an asser- 
tion by giving their word of honor or 
saying honor bright, thereby asserting 
that they are men who value the honor 
society is willing to pay them and would 
not risk courting social dishonor by their 
behavior. 

As soon as the meaningless clicks and 
growls, good and bad, are replaced by the 
transparent expressions, the timological 
and axiological terms honest, honorable 
(Greek timios) and the contrary, we see 
immediately that our moral conscience 
is just the con-science, the knowledge we 
have in common with the community of 
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understanding with whom we have the 
language and all the thoughts expressed 
in it, in common. Group approval or dis- 
approval is impressed upon us from the 
start of our helpless in-fancy or speech- 
lessness by all the words and signs we 
learn to have in common. The dreaded 
penalty for incurring grave family or so- 
cial or group displeasure is ipso facto ex- 
communication. If communion, speech- 
communion of con-nation-als (people 
born together, as it were, as one litter), is 
the cohesion which keeps the body politic 
or meta-organism of the herd or pack in 
existence and gives it a survival chance 
far superior to that of the isolated lone 
wolf or rogue bull, it is obvious that ex- 
communication from the com-pany or 
bread-pool means a potential death sen- 
tence for the out-cast or out-sider. 

This again is nothing new or paradoxi- 
cal. The very words ethics, from Greek 
ethos—morals, morality, from Latin 
mores, mean customs, habits, habitual 
behavior-patterns of a group to which 
the individual must necessarily conform, 
if he wants to belong. Otherwise, auto- 
matically by his own group-trained pub- 
lic-spirited conscience and, in due course 
(the truth being known by detection and 
discovery) by social ex-communication, 
he is a temporary or permanent outcast 
or rank outsider, expelled because of 
immorality, that is nonconformity to the 
group-behavior pattern impressed upon 
the constituent members of the group by 
the moral discipline of being a disciple or 
little learner. Centuries ago, no less a 
moralist than the famous essayist Michel 
de Montaigne (1533-92) said: Les lois 
de la conscience que nous disons naistre de 
nature, naissent de la coustume.?® “The 
laws of conscience we think to be born 
from nature” (i.e., inborn) “are born 
from custom.” 

20 Essays, Book I, chap. 22. 


This explains of course immediately 
why morals are primarily valid within 
the speech-community of the xymos logos 
and not without; why it is murder to kil] 
our brother, but licit to destroy an 
enemy’s manpower in aggressive or de- 
fensive war; why we are told to love our 
neighbor as ourselves, but so often cannot 
muster enough imagination and sym. 
pathy to concern ourselves with the fate 
of far-away natives of another continent, 
worked to death by colonial taskmasters 
half maddened by the tropical sun of 
Africa and the consolations of alcohol; 
why we must not lie at home and at 
school while our country may send out 
diplomats defined by Sir Henry Wotton 
as “honest men sent abroad to lie for the 
good of their country”;* and why the 
above-quoted Michel de Montaigne says, 
“The public weal requires that a man 
should betray and lie and massacre.” 

The simple fact that genus homo con- 
sisted from the start of a number of 
herds, gradually stratified, as Wilfred 
Trotter has begun to show, by the super- 
position of predatory, dominant, lupine 
packs over the peaceful, harmless, vege- 
tarian, primate herds,” and that there 
never was one herd of herds—grex una, 
pastor unus, lex una—explains not only 
that there are in the world different lan- 
guages instead of that one common word 
and common reason, called the Jogos 
xynos by Heraclitus to whom only the 
Greeks were logioi andres, all other men 
speechless, unreasoning “mutterers” (bar- 
baroi); thus the Slavs call themselves 
those who have slovo, the word, while 
their German neighbors are miemiec, the 
mute ones. 

This explains also that there are dif- 


2 Ambassador of King James at Augsburg, 1604. 
22See the author’s paper, ‘‘Man into Wolf: An 


Anthropological Account of the Fall,” Hibbert Jour- 


nal, XLIV (January, 1946), 159-65. 
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ferent moral systems connected with 
these different groups, some of which 
proclaim the greatest happiness of the 

eatest number, some of which think 
“the fullest life of a leading élite” is the 
supreme aim of mankind, some of which 
say that the individual exists to serve the 
state, others that the state has no other 
function but to serve the individual, 
with nobody to decide which of the 
claims, if any, is true. Again I ask 
whether this diversity and relativity of 
moral standards implies a nihilistic nega- 
tion of moral obligation or an excuse for 
immoral behavior? The answer is of 
course in the negative. Just as the 
validity of our national law codes or our 
common law is not impaired by the fact 
that different nations have different 
laws, each one completely valid in the 
country and for the nation which has 
adopted it, the validity of the different 
moral standards prevailing in the various 
communities of a pluralist world is ab- 
solute within and for the community 
which has evolved it. As Socrates felt 
himself obliged to submit to the intoler- 
ant laws of Athens enabling the majority 
of the citizens to condemn an honest man 
to death for his allegedly subversive 
opinions, a human being must necessarily 
act in conformity with the moral stand- 
ards of his group if he or she does not 
want to incur dishonor and excommuni- 
cation from the group. 

But what differentiates this ethical 
relativism from the traditional belief in 
absolute moral values is the fact that 
our relativism justifies at all times our 
subjecting the moral standards of our 
group to rational criticism. Because for 
us as reasoning men the summum bonum 
is truth and our supreme duty the search 
for truth we are justified in attacking as 
immoral a still valid law of the land 
which we are bound to obey, such as the 


Official Secrets Act, and in agitating to 
the best of our ability for the earliest 
possible repeal of this iniquitous con- 
straint upon our duty to publish what 
we know to be true. We are at all times 
and at all costs entitled to question 
whether or not the moral tenets of our 
group are really and truly conducive to 
the survival of and the dynamic equilib- 
rium within our community because it 
is self-evident that a behavior-pattern 
which diminishes the chances of group- 
survival and communal harmony cannot 
be truly right and worthy of our ap- 
proval. If we incur dishonor and ex- 
communication from our group for this 
non-conformist attitude, this is a sacrifice 
we may be willing to accept because we 
value the sincere search for truth more 
than the honor which our group-com- 
panions can pay us. We do not allow 
ourselves to say “right or wrong, my 
group,” or with Stephen Decatur (1816) 
“right or wrong, my country,” “right or 
wrong my nation.” We do not say that 
only an individual can be right or wrong, 
honest or dishonest; that the nation or 
community, like the king in constitution- 
al theory,” can do no wrong, cannot act 
either honorably or dishonorably. 
Knowing that a nation constituted as 
a modern state of the totalitarian variety 
can mold the mentality of the average 
individual citizen by a pressure of well- 
nigh irresistible power into a pattern 
most objectionable to the interests of the 
world-wide community of reasoning men 
bound together by a common allegiance 
to truth as the summum bonum, we have 
a supreme standard by which to judge 
the behavior of a whole nation, state, or 
whatever community it may be which 
considers it permissible to lie, betray, 
and massacre pro bono publico, and to 
pervert the dictates of our common 
23 Blackstone, Commentaries, Book III, chap. 17. 
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reason so as to be able to assert “right 
is what profits my nation.” Although 
there is not and there never was a single 
human herd of herds, although there 
is as yet no power to defend the in- 
terests of all mankind against the 
assault of predatory violence, there is 
an espirt de corps, there is a logos xynos 
of all men, whatever language they may 
use to express their thought, who are 
sincerely devoted to the service of the 
one supreme aim—the search of homo 
sapiens for knowledge and truth. It is 
their voice, reaching out to the furthest 
distances of the inhabited earth and sig- 
naling by means of waves harnessed to 
their service by scientific discovery, 
which condemns unanimously the sacro 
egoismo, the accursed group-egotism and 
anarchism of the single big and small na 
tions refusing to surrender the mean and 
deceptive illusion, which they call their 
sovereignty and their alleged right to 
absolute national self-determination and 
autonomy. Their persecution madness 
is driving them like the Gadarene swine 
into the abyss of perdition for which they 
are now headed. 

It is the voice of the seekers for truth 
which has spoken up throughout history, 
carrying conviction without resorting 
either to fraud or to violence; of those 


who have labored ever since the earliest 
Assyrian Book of Law was engraved jn 
cuneiform characters upon tablets of 
clay to construct systems of thought de. 
signed to protect the producers of all the 
goods we consume against the depreda. 
tions of those who resort to fraud or vio- 
lence instead of relying on the equitable 
give and take of honest trade. It is the 
voice of men who have learned from the 
poet Grillparzer (1848) that “the path of 
modern culture” has led us “from the 
humanity” of the enlightened 18th cen- 
tury “through nationality to bestiality”, 
from Nurse Edith Cavell to “realise that 
patriotism is not enough” ;*4 who pro- 
fess, each one of them, as Socrates did. 
kosmopolites eimi, “I am a citizen of the 
whole world”’; this voice is still drowned 
by the roar of the great strong wind that 
rent the mountains and broke in pieces 
the rocks of New Mexico, by the rumble 
of the earthquake and the crackling of 
the fires of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, in 
all of which “the Lord was not.’’ It is as 
yet a still, small voice, but in it is the 
Truth. It is the voice of all we hold 
sacred, for which we are willing to live 
and, if need be, to die. 


LONDON 


74 Dec. 8, 1915. 
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ON PROFESSOR LEWIS’ DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
ETHICS AND VALUATION 


ROBERT W. BROWNING 


N THE present paper we wish to draw 
] attention to three of the significant 
aspects of Professor C. I. Lewis’ care- 
ful exclusion of ethics from his analysis 
of valuation, as given in his admirable 
Carus Lectures." First, of course, this de- 
velopment is one of considerable histori- 
cal interest. For, if Lewis be classed as a 
pragmatist, it marks a new departure in 
pragmatism and a break with another 
major feature in the Deweyan tradition. 
Second, our author’s line of demarcation 
between questions of value and questions 
of ethics is of intrinsic, as well as of his- 
toric, interest. Third, that Lewis, in the 
circumstances of the present book, stops 
short of a presentation of his ethics may 
be taken as indicative of the difficulty— 
if not the impossibility—of authenticat- 
ing a universalistic normative ethics 
upon a naturalistic basis. 
Let us briefly consider these points in 
turn. 


I 


First, Lewis, the inventor of concep- 
tualistic pragmatism, has remained a 
pragmatist—if this means that he holds 
generically that knowledge, as distinct 
from enjoying and suffering, is possible 
only for an active being; that knowing 
(including evaluation) exists for the sake 
of doing; and that action is for the sake 
of realizing value and avoiding disvalue.’ 
Such continuity as this suggests, how- 
ever, does not mean that all directives for 

*An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La 
Salle, Ill.: Open Court Pub. Co., 1946). 

*Chaps. i, xii, xvi. 
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action are matters of empirical evalua- 
tion; value-determinations, though nec- 
essary for, ‘‘are not,’’ he says, “sufficient 
by themselves for any solution of ethical 
problems, in general or in particular.’’ 
The parallelism between knowledge of 
nonvalue properties and knowledge of 
value characters is maintained; a logical 
and methodological discontinuity is as- 
serted between questions of valuation 
and questions of ethics. 

To the dominant group of pragmatists 
this departure no doubt appears as a 
dangerous innovation, perhaps as a re- 
grettable loss of faith in, or even a trea- 
sonable break with, the program of pro- 
gressive scientific empiricism. Despite 
the author’s reiterated disclaimers of any 
truck with transcendentalism, it may be 
felt that he has unplugged an old leak in 
the dike. 

To us it—as thus far delineated— 
seems to be a sound heresy and to con- 
stitute a step forward in the sense that 
it is an undoing of a confusion which has 
long been perpetuated by association 
with valuable pioneer contributions of 
instrumentalism. The implication is that 
Dewey has at least failed to render ex- 
plicit adequate grounds for his humane 
moralism. It is not our intention to make 
odious comparisons, certainly not to in- 
dicate any lack of respect for the uni- 
versal genius of Dewey. However, on 
this point it does simply seem that Lewis 
is right in distinguishing questions of 
ethics from questions of fact about ac- 


3P. 554. 
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tual or possible values, whereas Dewey 
has glozed over the distinctively ethical 
issues with many good but irrelevant ob- 
servations in social psychology and with 
the apparent assumption that his readers 
are “liberals” or some sort of utilitarians 
anyway. Men, both as individuals and as 
grouped in certain collectives, may be 
seeking to resolve the respective prob- 
lematic situations. But the situations 
overlap; and the courses of action, with 
their consequent various distributions of 
the furniture of the world required for 
the restoration of equilibriums as in- 
dividually considered, are frequently in- 
compatible. Thus, even with attempts to 
secure relatively integrated solutions, 
distinctively ethical questions arise as to 
the priority to be assigned to one man’s 
need over another’s or to the resolution 
of one urgent situation over some other. 
Dewey’s theory of valuation ignored this 
dimension of the problems and betrayed 
no sense of its inadequacy to deal with 
them. Lewis’ treatment is thus an ad- 
vance. 

It might be added that certain of 
Dewey’s formulations could have been 
rendered much less ambiguous if he had 
taken account of certain distinctions 
which Lewis has now put in convenient 
form. (Such observations of Lewis’ con- 
tributions to greater precision are not 
made in a spirit of caviling, for one is 
conscious of how gratuitous it would be 
to say that a founder of a movement 
would have accomplished more than he 
did if he had done not only what he did 
but what his followers did after him.) 

Dewey’s discussions of verification, for 
example, could have been much less loose 
if they had distinguished between fer- 
minating judgments, such as predict, un- 
der circumstances necessarily specified 
only in expressive language, the occur- 
rence of recognizable value qualities in 
the empirically presented (which judg- 


ments Lewis holds— perhaps mistakenly 
—to be decisively verified or discon. 
firmed), and nonterminating judgments 
such as appraisals of things (which judg. 
ments in their nature cannot be exhaust. 
ed by any finite set of particular predic. 


tions and which accordingly cannot hk & 


completely confirmed or disconfirmed.‘ 

Again, some of the ambiguities cop. 
cerning whether a situation is resolved or 
not, as well as the consequent questions 
as to whether it constitutes a verification 
or not, would have been reduced had 
Dewey indicated just what is being con- 
firmed and had therewith distinguished 
not only the two extreme cases in which 
(x) matters turn out very much as ex- 
pected and (2) matters turn out with no 
significant resemblance to what was ex- 
pected but also two types of the many in- 
termediate cases, namely, (3) those in 
which the events as described in neutral 
terms do come to pass, but without the 
accompanying anticipated values, and 
(4) those in which desired sorts of value 
eventuate, but from conditions quite 
other than those predicted.5 (Lewis la- 
bels this last sort “fortunate” rather than 
“‘successful.”’) 

Still again, some of the usages of the 
term “warranted” could be made more 
precise did they indicate whether, as 
usual, they meant “justified” on the basis 
of past experience antecedent to some 
present issue or whether they meant 
freshly “confirmed” by the eventuation 
of the present course of action. Lewis 
thus conveniently draws attention to the 
fact that we use “‘justified’’ beliefs a great 
deal for the purposes of avoiding what 
we deem undesirable.® 

Last, it might be urged that Lewis’ 
discrimination between intrinsic values, 
on the one hand, and inherent and in- 


4 Cf. chaps. vii, viii; also pp. 365, 397 f. 


5 Cf. pp. 369 f. ® Cf. chap. ix. 
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strumental values, on the other, affords 
an initial apparatus of greater definite- 
| ness for any attempted procedures of 
verification than a “‘mushy”’ “means-end 
continuum” which—whatever its merits 
for macroscopic psychological descrip- 
tion—blurs the distinctions requisite for 
any determination which might properly 
be called scientific. Whether, with his 
polished machinery, Lewis gets to where 
he and we wish he might arrive may well 
be doubted. 

It is not only clarity in a distinction of 
reason that is gained by separating the 
intrinsic values in immediate experience 
from the rest, but this kind of value pro- 
vides a fixed leverage (though not quan- 
tified) for testing hypotheses. Dewey, it 
seems to us, lacks such; and frequently 
what is claimed as the “supremacy of 
method” has to eventuate as the suprem- 
acy of judgment. Lewis, whether it be 
viewed as paradoxical or not, starts with 
the more definite elements and proce- 
dures but ends up claiming less—only the 
roughest estimate’—for their final re- 
sults. Although Lewis holds all valuation 
to be “empirical,” it cannot in any com- 
mon meaning be called “‘scientific”’ ; pref- 
erence enters at crucial places. He sym- 
pathizes with Bentham’s attempt at a 
calculus but refuses to purchase such a 
spurious precision.* Again, while he does 
not abandon the experimental pattern, 
we gather that he does not pretend to 
apply it to our more wholistic evalua- 


*P. 545; cf. pp. 540-51: 


* Intensities of pleasure and pain cannot be quan- 
tified except arbitrarily; then the laws of addition 
and multiplication will not hold, for the criteria of 
direct finding and of arithmetic calculation are not 
only distinct but actually incompatible. Basically, 
in the light of the values of organic unities and tem- 
poral Gestalten, it is necessary to deny the assump- 
tion that ‘‘there is nothing in the value of any whole 
of experience beyond the values found in its experi- 
ential constituents severally” (p. 494; cf. pp. 488- 
97; 546 f.). 


tions or, of course, to what are distinc- 
tively ethical issues. In short, while we 
are saying that Lewis has emphasized 
more clearly than Dewey the definitive- 
ness of the “given” in confirming or dis- 
confirming specific hypotheses in rela- 
tive isolation, he recognizes that even an 
aggregate of such confirmed hypotheses 
would not as such constitute an answer 
to our needs of valuation. We require an 
integrated economy of valuations, both 
individually and collectively. As for the 
first, he holds that there is, for rational 
persons, the formal end of the good life— 
which is feit to be good as lived and as 
viewed on the whole by some sort of in- 
tuitive synthetic envisagement. As for 
the second, the social economy (and for 
how it may rightly impinge upon, and 
demand reconstruction within, the plu- 
rality of competing individual economies) 
—here, as we have already noted, lie the 
vivid questions of ethics, requiring later 
treatment.’ 

Let us turn then to our second point. 


II 


Lewis’ distinction between ethics and 
valuation, and, in addition, certain of his 


9» Comparing Dewey on the same issues, one re- 
calls his sympathy for the utilitarians and their prac- 
tical aim, coupled with his rejection of their atomistic 
empiricism in psychology. For Dewey the formal end 
of activity is the resolution of the problematic situa- 
tion and the restoration of fluent equilibrium; or, 
rather—had one not better say?—it is the scarcely 
stated end of attaining a way of life that, so far as 
scientific foresight makes possible, does not get 
traumatically interrupted and that, in any case, 
carries with it the habits and techniques of resolving 
such situations as must come in a precarious natural 
order and a continually interacting social environ- 
ment. He is silent, as though there were no distinc- 
tively ethical problems at this point. Except in so 
far as sociology and psychology may indicate future 
threats to individuals if they accept certain present 
solutions of their problematic situations, there is no 
treatment of the moral issues of priorities to be ac- 
corded to solutions and no treatment of when the 
conditions of solution of a less comprehensive prob- 
lem are to be subordinated to a more comprehensive, 
and when not. 
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distinctions within valuation, are of in- 
trinsic interest. He is not simply saying 
that knowledge of instrumental values 
is empirical or that knowledge of values 
as occurrences belongs to science. Nat- 
urally his theory of value revolves about 
intrinsic, “basic or ultimate value,’’?® and 
questions of these intrinsic values, as well 
as of inherent and instrumental values, 
are to be answered by reference to ex- 
perience. In accord with pragmatic con- 
ceptions, men are not viewed as having 
any great interest in the laws which, as 
such, describe the occurrences of values 
but as being primarily concerned with 
the directives or practical imperatives 
which these may mediate. However, the 
final and moral imperative is not deter- 
mined by the evaluations alone. 

Lewis distinguishes the “two basic 
problems traditionally dealt with under 
the head of ethics,” namely, “the ques- 
tion of the summum bonum and the ques- 
tion of justice,’ and he includes the for- 
mer in the theory of values and takes the 
latter to mark “the peculiar province of 
ethics.’’™ Roughly the distinction is that 
between the good and the right or be- 
tween valuation and justice. Justice, in 
turn, has two sides, one of which has been 
too much ignored by utilitarians. It does 
include, to be sure, the questions of in- 
dividual responsibility for social well- 
being. But it also takes in the questions 
of individual desert, of the employment 
of rewards and penalties, including, of 
course, questions of the distribution of 
manageable goods—whether this should 
be done equally, or in accord with needs, 
or in accord with social contribution, or 
in accord with good intentions, or what- 
ever. He rightly observes, “One can 
hardly expect to resolve such questions of 
social justice in the distribution of goods 


0 P, 373. 1 P, vii. 


according to any principle in terms of the 
value of them alone.” 

Through a good many references, it 
seems to us, he is attempting to make 
clear that, even when (and if) agreement 
may be attained as to the probable valye. 
outcomes of alternative courses of action, 
this does not ipso facto carry with it de. 
terminations as to what should be done. 
In one form or another he repeatedly re. 
fers to the ethical question of “the valid. 
ity of any imperative to concern our. 
selves for the good of others.’’'? Such is. 
sues of “‘mine and thine,” of when and if 
the possible values for others put a 
claim on one, are recognized as the “dis. 
tinctive” and “peculiar” problems of 
ethics." All this, we should hold, marks 
an advance in clarity in pragmatic ethics. 

It is not clear, incidentally, whether 
or not there are any ethical questions 
apart from interpersonal and intergroup 
conflicts. One may suspect that inéraper- 
sonal conflicts are moral in quality and 
that thus the theory which justifies, or at 
least explicates, the proper role of pru- 
dence or rationality is ethical in nature." 

™Pp. 553 f. It is interesting that, while he in- 
timates that ethics is concerned with the evaluation 
of persons, ‘‘motives, acts, and so on” (p. 396), he 
does not—yet, at least—proceed to evaluate them 
in the same way as other objects. 

13 P. 502. 

Pp. 482, 373 f.; cf. pp. 394, 399 N., 500, 530, 
532, 549, $45, 552. 

*s An action “‘is sensible if and only if something 
to which comparative value is ascribed is expected to 
be realized.” A purpose is not so extensive as the con- 
tent or intent of an act; it is only that “part of the 
intent of an act for the sake of which it is adopted.” 
Thus, ‘‘the purpose of an act may be sensible when 
the intent of it, and the act itself, are not: the doer 
may adopt an action for the sake of some value in- 
cluded in the anticipated result, although he would 
judge this result as a whole to be disvaluable” (pp. 
366-68). One would like to ask Lewis whether one 
has an obligation—apart from overriding ethical 
claims from other persons—not simply to entertain 
sensible purposes (which every normal human being 
does) but to adopt those actions which one judges to 
be sensible. 
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We may turn briefly now from the dis- 
tinction between ethics and valuation to 
certain distinctions within valuation, im- 
portant to his empirical theory thereof. 

Lewis stresses the importance of his 
distinction between intrinsic and inher- 
ent value as necessary to the escape from 
Protagorean subjectivism.” Intrinsic val- 
ue is what is good for its own sake." It 
resides in immediate experience only; “‘no 
objective existent has strictly intrinsic 
value; all values in objects are extrinsic 
only.”"* Within extrinsic values, inherent 
values are distinguished from instrumen- 
tal values; for instance, inherent value is 
ascribed to a work of art, while a useful 
tool has instrumental value.’? Now, says 
Lewis, he is not counting “‘the same value 
twice over’’ in distinguishing the intrinsic 
value, “immediately found,” which is 
“indubitable,”’ from the inherent value, 
ascribed rightly or wrongly to the ob- 
ject. Thus error can be made in judg- 
ments of inherent value; “this goodness 
resident in the object as a potentiality for 
producing experience of a certain quality, 
isno more dependent upon the actual ap- 
preciation of it in some experience than 
the objective roundness of a round thing 
is dependent on its actually being meas- 
ured with calipers.”* Error is not pos- 
sible concerning one’s experiencing of in- 
trinsic value; but, to be sure, judgments 


* Pp. 432 f., 458; e.g., ‘failure to distinguish be- 
tween the quality of the experience and the value- 
property attributable to the object, must inevitably 
lead to such subjectivism”’ (p. 458). 


7 Pp. 382 ff. 18 P, 387. 


9 Cf. p. 391: ‘‘Those values which are resident in 
objects in such wise that they are realizable in ex- 
perience through presentation of the object itself to 
which they are attributed, we propose to call inher- 
ent values. And those values of things which consist 
in an instrumentality to some other object, in presenta- 
tion of which a value is directly realizable in experi- 
ence, we propose to call instrumental values.” 


* Pp. 432 f. 1 P. 380. 


of comparative intrinsic value may err; 
and, again, in their further effects, in 
their role as contributory values, actual 
and possible intrinsic values are ap- 
praised. 

Thus Lewis has armed himself with 
indubitable present occurrences of in- 
trinsic values and with inherent values 
which are somehow “there’—as objec- 
tive potentialities—in the objects wheth- 
er they get recognized or not. He has 
been the first tosay that empirical knowl- 
edge of the relevant values of these spe- 
cies does not of itself solve the problems 
of ethics. But does such knowledge—now 
advantaged by Lewis’ framework—en- 
able one to escape, as he supposes, from 
Protagorean subjectivism in valuation? 

We must avoid entirely historical 
questions of the nature of Protagorean- 
ism. 

If Protagorean subjectivism be taken 
to mean that the individual (including 
factors of inherited structure, learning, 
present condition, and real potentialities) 
is the measure of all things of value to 
himself, it does not seem that Lewis has 
adduced any grounds of dissent. Areas 
of disagreement will have to be found 
farther on. If the Protagorean’s neglect 
of the object-pole be taken as the positive 
doctrine of its insignificance in valuing, 
or that any object can have any value 
for anybody at any time, and so on, then 
Lewis—along with other exponents of a 
relational or interactional status of in- 
trinsic values—has sufficiently refuted 
it. If it mean that there is no cognition of 
what is valuable to others or to one’s self, 
or that no kind of appraisal of the po- 
tentialities of objects is possible, it is 
false. If it imply that the individual can- 
not estimate wrongly as to what objects 
he will value, and how much, then it is 
mistaken, as common sense well knows. 
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If it should maintain that the individ- 
ual’s present interests and likings should 
be regulative, it is overlooking something 
—on egoistic grounds alone—if it neg- 
lects to observe his potentialities for de- 
veloping richer interests. 

But, leaving such extremes, if one gen- 
erously allows the Protagorean what he 
tacitly assumes and if one not construe 
neglects as denials, we do not see that 
Lewis has effectively established more. 
At least, definitions of “objectivity” for 
value theory in terms of human normal- 
ity do not alter any facts or show that 
abnormal individuals should seek to be 
normal. 

We would not minimize Lewis’ con- 
tribution to clarity in having made the 
distinctions which he has. But, while 
they are effective handles for removing 
certain confusions, they do not validate 
what one may want validated—that, for 
example, you should like Bach and 
should have slight nausea on reading Ed- 
gar Guest. 

As we understand it, the indubitabil- 
ity of a present intrinsic value is simply 
the certainty of the “given.” It is thus 
the first step in clarification to ask 
whether the experience of intrinsic value 
is cognitive. In the traditional sense in 
which intuitions were cognitive of objec- 
tive values, the occasions of intrinsic val- 
ue are not—as we interpret Lewis—cog- 
nitive.” The experiences, it seems, are 
simply happenings.?? Some of such ex- 


* Thus, despite certain similarities to Moore— 
e.g., in holding intrinsic value or good to be inde- 
finable, in affirming the Gestalt principle or principle 
of organic unities, and, possibly, in inclining toward 
a nonhedonic utilitarianism—Lewis nevertheless dif- 
fers from-Moore on the locus and range to be 
ascribed to value and, correlatively, in the rejection 
of intuitionism. 

23 However, one must acknowledge that at times 
he speaks as if some such experiences are of them- 
selves misleading, as others are right-leading, but 
elsewhere he indicates that these tendencies are to be 
assigned their locus in “interpretation” (pp. 408 f.). 


periences turn out to be reliable signs 
of other such—or related—possible 
experiences. They thus serve a cognitive 
function in their role as indicators, but 
they are not cognitions of any independ. 
ently existing value. They are indicative 
of causal laws. (Of course, in the sense of 
locus, all intrinsic values are “subjec- 
tive”; and, in the sense of factuality, all 
intrinsic values are “objective’’*4—they 
are just what they are and occur just 
when and where they do. Thus, so far, 
what one may have anticipated as a the- 
ory of empirical valuation turns out to 
be empirical facts about the occurrences 
of values rather than empirical evalua- 
tions of one’s direct valuations.) Lewis 
does make a subsequent distinction 
which classifies intrinsic values (like 
other immediate presentations) as “ob- 
jective” or “‘subjective,”’ depending upon 
whether or not they are good indexes 
that others or one’s self on future en- 
counters with similar objects will have 
similar pleasing experience and be led 
accordingly to ascribe inherent value to 
the paramount stimuli. 

We see no necessity that those who 
hold value predications to be ‘‘merely ex- 
pressions of emotion’’ need dissent from 
Lewis’ treatment of the expressive state- 
ments (by definition not “judgments”) of 
“direct findings of value-quality” or from 
his contention that “predications of a 
goodness or badness” in immediate ex- 
perience “are capable of verification in 
the same manner as other terminating 
judgments’’*s whether or not (with us) 
they entertain some doubts of the de- 
cisiveness of such verifications. Again, 
there should be scientific agreement con- 
cerning what Lewis might denote judg- 
ments of utility and what are commonly 

*4 Cf. “absolute factuality of the given content of 
presentation itself” (p. 408). 

5 Cf. pp. 365, 375 f., 397, 182 ff. 
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called propositions about means or in- 
strumental values—transcriptions, as 
these are, from causal laws. Nor is there 
any need that an emotive theorist hold 
the dubious psychological doctrine that 
the emotionality of individuals is so 
erratic that the quality of their presenta- 
tions or the nature of their reactions are 
almost wholly unpredictable. Indeed, 
every normal individual (including some 
positivists) has a sort of private science 
or technology—not very self-consciously 
systematized—concerning his values, re- 
lating both to the hierarchy of impor- 
tance which he ascribes to the consum- 
mations under various circumstances, 
and reaching into the reliabilities of dif- 
ferent objects for producing desired ef- 
fects and the liabilities of the same and 
other objects toward producing unde- 
sired experiences. 

But opposition to the emotive theory 
must break out somewhere. Basically it 
will break out over objective norms, in 
valuation and in ethics. Specifically it 
may emerge over inherent values and 
over the meaning of their alleged objec- 
tivity. It may arise over questions of 
comparative value. Surely it will be mani- 
fest over Lewis’ “final imperatives,”’ is- 
suing after ethical criticism. 

Here we shall simply give a little at- 
tention to the objectiv:ty of inherent val- 
ues. While Lewis completely dissociates 
himself from all questions and notions of 
primary properties and explicitly states 
that values in objects are their poten- 
tialities for producing intrinsic values in 
subjects, he is concerned to show that 
“values attributable in the mode of sim- 
ple potentiality” are “‘ ‘in the object in- 
dependently of any relation to a subject’ 
in exactly the same sense as its size or 
color or any other objective property.’ 
Sometimes his touchstone seems to be 


=P. 520. 


the “normal man’”? and at other times 
the connoisseur or most discriminating 
man.”* And in the last chapter, again, 
sometimes the objectivity seems to be a 
matter of degree; really there is some ob- 
jective value in anything that produces 
or would produce any intrinsic value for 
anyone; what has heretofore been re- 
garded as “objective”—in recognizing 
that persons may find value in what does 
not have objective value—has been re- 
served for relatively high degrees of val- 
ue, to mark “desirable” existents which 
are “comparatively good or good on the 
whole.’’?? 

With this understanding, not only is 
it the case, of course, that contrary char- 
acters may properly be attributed to the 
same object but that much common 
usage and some of our author’s phraseol- 
ogy are misleading. One citation: He 
writes: “If our direct value-apprehen- 
sions should have no correlation with the 
objective value-properties of things, then 
it would be totally impossible for us to 
learn from experience how to improve 
our lot in life.”3° The ‘objective value- 
properties of things” are simply their po- 
tentialities for producing immediate 
value in the experiences of normal people. 
It would be clearer to say simply that 
there are many similarities in one’s reac- 
tions at different times to the same ob- 
ject and in the reaction of members of 
the species to the same objects. Reac- 
tions and their objects exhibit some cor- 
relations, and thus induction in the realm 
of value is fruitful, as elsewhere. Indeed, 
it would have been clearer in the first 
place to have said that intrinsic values are 
happenings in us, with an immediate 
quality such as is enjoyed, desired, etc. 
(mutatis mutandis for intrinsic disval- 


27 Pp. 440, 445, 446, 452, 526 f. 
2% Pp. 411 f., 460, 514, 526 f. 


29 P, 529; cf. pp. 522 f. 3° P, 423. 
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ues); they have this quality regardless. 
However, some are subsequently to be 
labeled “‘subjective’’ because they are ab- 
normal (most people do not have them 
in the respective contexts) ; others will be 
classed as “objective” because of their 
normality. Now such happenings of in- 
trinsic value within us lead us to ascribe 
inherent value to some objective focus of 
each experience. By ascribing inherent 
value to it, we mean that most persons 
in normal situations will have pleasant 
experiences in average encounters with 
it. But such predictions may well prove 
mistaken. Others may not have positive 
value experiences in the presence of the 
object, nor may we on subsequent oc- 
casions. 

If this interpretation be right, it would 
probably be more lucid to say that we 
may attempt to formulate the causal 
laws of the occurrence of tertiary qual- 
ities or, rather, of presentations which 
are intrinsically valuable or disvaluable. 
The laws, so to speak, accounting for the 
inner events which are labeled “abnor- 
mal” or “‘subjective’’ are just as objective 
as those devised to cover the inner 
events classed as “normal” or “objec- 
tive.”” Such formulations would equally 
include the characters and potentialities 
of objects and the correlative requisite 
conditions in the subjects. Lewis does ap- 
proach toward this in his mode of predi- 
cation of “value-in-fact,’’** as distinct 
from “objective value” which confines 
itself to the object-pole. However, much 
more of his discussion centers around the 
valuation of objects than around the sub- 
jective conditions of the experience of 
value. In defense of this asymmetry, 
common speech habits—properly requir- 
ing logical analysis—may be cited. Be- 
hind this also stand considerations of 

31 P. 520; cf. pp. 516-24. 


“control” and the fact that we usually 
can do more about selecting certain of 
our environing objects than we can about 
how we react to any fortuitous miscel. 
lany of them. However, assuredly we 
would be remiss if we were to ignore the 
factors of training, education, and the 
sundry influences of past experience, 
One must wonder whether the asymme. 
try is not due in part to a tacit assump. 
tion that subjectivism or relativism has 
been refuted. No doubt certain foolish 
and certain trivial kinds have. Leaving 
moral skeptics to one side in a distinct 
category, one must acknowledge that 
persons with practical (as against theo- 
retical) valuational skepticism are patho- 
logical, afflicted with apathy, as Lewis 
would point out. Most of the remainder, 
however, would concur emphatically 
with Lewis when he says that “‘one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison’”’ and that 
“if ...I find that oatmeal is not good 
for me, and hence that I ought to avoid 
it, there is no implication in that about 
forbidding the family to have oatmeal for 
breakfast.’’33 

Lewis does have a normative element 
in his theory of valuation. Many rela- 
tivists may have failed to formulate this 
ingredient—and have even stupidly de- 
nied it—yet, as he points out, they have 
tacitly acted upon it. Apparently the ful- 
filment of this norm lies in “rationality,” 
or prudence upon a “first-personal” 
basis. 

All individuals above some very low 
level of intelligence build up for them- 
selves (with varying degrees of uncon- 
scious habit and of conscious criticism) 
an economy of values. They can make 
some predictions—of differing degrees of 
reliability—about their own future lik- 
ings. They also can make some such pre- 


37 P. 526. 33 P. 530. 
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dictions about the value-aspects of ex- 
periences of other persons. Presumably 
psychologists and critics are better at 
making usch predictions than are lay- 
men. This, at any rate, would seem to be 
the chief claim to being a critic, if not a 
psychologist. For, it seems, his proper 
doctrine is that the inherentness of in- 
herent value lies not inherently in the 
object but in the relational properties of 
the object with respect to perceivers. Or, 
does it really enjoy some different status, 
in which it, as determined by the normal 
of the species of perceivers, properly ex- 
ercises some regulative authority? 

For, here arise the issues. Suppose an 
individual rather reliably*4 finds his in- 
trinsic values under the stimuli of ex- 
trinsic values which are not commonly 
found to be effective for such purposes, 
and yet suppose further that these ways 
are not detrimental socially. Should he 
try to become normal? According to the 
emotive intimations of alleged objective 
inherent values, presumably he should. 
On the other hand, according to what we 
regard as Lewis’ proper doctrine and his 
principle of rationality, there is no reason 
why he should attempt to re-educate 
himself toward greater normality unless 
reliable specialists tell him it will make 
him happier—or he has other reason to 
believe this will afford him more satisfac- 
tion. We assume that, apart from the 
ethical considerations which may really 

34“The point of being on our guard about the 
subjectivity of value-experiences, is not that the 
value realized is unreal, but that it does not indicate 
a permanent possibility of value-experience which is 
attributable to the object apart from conditions 
which are personal and peculiar, or a value-poten- 
tiality which would be realized by other persons” 
(p. 528). But, if the individual is stable in the ‘‘condi- 
tions which are personal and peculiar,” does not the 
objection melt away, unless, of course, the conse- 
quences of his activity are socially detrimental or 


his value-predictions concerning the objects mislead 
others who are differently constituted and situated? 
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be involved, thesé are the relevant alter- 
natives*s and that Lewis’ proper doctrine 
is the second, despite the overtones of 
linguistic suggestion that one should at- 
tempt to follow the expert in appreciat- 
ing objective inherent values. 

Except for effects upon the value-sys- 
tems of others, the only need that an in- 
dividual bestir himself to change his pri- 
vate economy of values lies in his own in- 
terest in improving that economy—and 
the improvement for him might go in the 
direction of further deviation from the 
normal just as well as toward it. 

The exception, of course, is of great 
importance. Lewis has not refuted any 
sensible valuational relativism. The real 
issue is that of moral skepticism; and its 
refutation, doubtless, is on the agenda for 
his next book. But just how he is going to 
say that in such-and-such instances the 
individual should modify or sacrifice 
some of his value-economy out of consid- 
eration for the value-systems of others is 
problematic. 

III 


And this, of course, leads to our third 
point—an exhibition of the difficulty of 
securing a universalistic normative ethics 
on a naturalistic basis.**° That Lewis— 


35 He has effectively disposed of the Cyrenaicists’ 
alternative that one might as well do as one momen- 
tarily feels; one will benefit himself by taking more 
thought for the morrow and seeing that his prefer- 
ences are informed as to possibilities and proba- 
bilities. 

36 Those readers of Mind and the World Order 
who may have hoped yet to count Lewis among the 
idealists—on the grounds of his comprehensive be- 
lief in the formative work of the mind in construct- 
ing the personal and common worlds (with the “giv- 
en’’ as the Fichtean “non-ego”’), or on the grounds 
of the weight accorded to the “implicit” in knowl- 
edge and practice—are now confronted with our au- 
thor’s open avowal of naturalism. But he is among 
those naturalists who—like Dewey, Murphy, and 
many others—are attempting to establish the au- 
tonomy of valuation and morality in the human 
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while carefully making references which 
at times relate, as well as distinguish, his 
theory of valuation and the problems of 
ethics—does not choose to effect the 
transition or to describe the linkage, is 
symptomatic of the difficulty. For his 
theory of valuation is almost ripe for 
transformation into an ethics if that were 
his intention and if the result would be 
an acceptable one. But the ethics would 
be egositic; and there are a few substan- 
tial intimations that Lewis is inclined to 
a universalistic ethics. 

It is to be observed that we are not 
saying that naturalism has any difficulty 
with framing a universalistic ethics, pro- 
vided that this be descriptive—univer- 
sally descriptive or, again, descriptive 
and explanatory of the degree of uni- 
versalism manifest in historical (includ- 
ing extant) codes and social orders. Nor 
would we assert any difficulty in forming 
a normative ethics, provided that it were 


grounded solely in the nature of human 


scene. There are no symptoms of his wavering on the 
issue of throwing in his lot with the emotive concep- 
tion of value expressions or with what he evidently 
regards as the consequent moral nihilism of neo- 
positivism (cf., e.g., pp. 308 ff., 406f.). In plain 
statement and through general tone these theses are 
presented as practical absurdities which he cannot 
conceivably underwrite. Indeed, as we have pointed 
out, he exaggerates his distance from them at least 
in theory of value; and, it might be added, some of 
the protagonists of the emotive theory may be mov- 
ing in his direction in trying to find justification for 
certain persuasive usages. (It is possible, of course, 
that one might reject valuational nihilism as an ab- 
surdity and embrace ethics on the basis of pure—or 
not so pure—postulation; the two, being distinct, 
need not fall under the same rubric). On the other 
hand, while Lewis is generically like those idealists 
who seek a valid and autonomous morality, pre- 
sumably he feels that they are looking ‘“‘under the 
table” (cf. p. 481) for the source of validation, and 
that their autonomy over de facto interests is won by, 
rather than independent of, supposed cosmic de- 
mands. Again, however, Lewis may not differ so 
much as labels suggest from those for whom cosmic 
demands exhaustively have habitations in actual or 
possible values for sentient beings. 


motivation and provided, of course, that 
a transcendental meaning of norm, duty, 
obligation, is not unfairly stipulated jn 
advance. However, we do sense an ob. 
stacle in validating a naturalistic ethics 
which is at once universalistic and nor. 
mative. It is difficult to see how it may 
properly claim any grounding other than 
one that is basically psychological. And, 
to our knowledge, the present evidence 
concerning human motivation would not 
indicate a universalistic ethics, though, of 
course, neither would it support certain 
traditional forms of egoism. 

It is perhaps also a pertinent safe. 
guard to remark that we do not glee. 
fully assert the present difficulty as evi- 
dence for a nonnaturalistic ethics. 

It is not gleeful, for, the question of 
how we would make the world if we could 
mold it by our heart’s desire being left 
aside, actually we should feel vaguely 
better about the future of mankind if we 
could see how a universalistic normative 
ethics can be justified, and secure reflec- 
tive voluntary acceptance, within a nat- 
uralistic perspective; there would be then 
some slight presumption that an in- 
creased level of enlightenment would be 
accompanied by practice which is better 
in some objective sense. 

Nor by itself is it any evidence at all. 
Only if one can independently feel or, 
perchance, establish the validity of cer- 
tain of our intuitions of justice, of equal- 
ity of persons, of dignity and rights 
which are more than convenient social 
expedients, can it be taken as evidence 
against the naturalistic analysis. We, evi- 
dently like Lewis, feel—but cannot esta- 
blish—such __universalistic normative 
standards. 

As it is, there remains the possibility 
that, with the breakup of the cake of cus- 
tom and the dissolution of ancestral loy- 
alties, mankind is in a bad way—indeed, 
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perhaps there is some independent evi- 
dence that man is in a bad way. To be 
sure, new loyalties—enlightened or un- 
enlightened—may arise to bridge the 
gap. 

Certain steps in philosophy, as well as 
the pressure of external events, could 
help to force the issues. Little progress is 
made when nonnaturalists confine them- 
selves to appealing to our intuitions— 
though we confess their formulations cor- 
respond plausibly with what we think we 
mean—and naturalists, in turn, upbraid 
the tender-minded for a “failure of nerve” 
and reaffirm their own faith instead of 
providing the analysis which might jus- 
tify it. Lewis’ effort in his forthcoming 
ethics will presumably be a splendid ex- 
ception. 

If, of course, it can be demonstrated 
that naturalism cannot yield a_ uni- 
versalistic ethics, then certain questions 
will not be so easily postponed as they 
are today. On this supposition, however, 
much will depend on whether such an as- 
sumed demonstration takes the form of 
showing that mo normative ethics what- 
ever can be justified on a naturalistic 
basis or whether it validates an ethics 
which is positively incompatible with 
universalism. In either case, especially 
the latter, one will have to decide wheth- 
er to ascribe any cognitive value to his 
universalistic intuitions and correlatively 
to alter one’s other presuppositions or 
whether to reject these moral convic- 
tions. In the case of the equal default of 
any competing doctrine it will be easier to 
accept what one desires or, following cer- 
tain social implementation, what we col- 
lectively desire. 

Now, in what sense is Lewis’ theory of 
valuation almost ripe for conversion to 
an ethics? And what evidence is there 
that he would not be satisfied with the 
result? 
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The analyses which he has given in 
valuation are almost ripe for transforma- 
tion to an ethics because he has already 
indicated his rejection of transcendent 
norms,3?7 he does have a linkage of fact 
and value and a psychological connec- 
tion between possible values and impera- 
tives.** He rightly points out the ubiq- 
uity of imperatives in human life, which 
is ‘self-consciously temporal” and “‘per- 
meated with the quality of concern.’’%? 
Indeed, such concern is the “root of what 
we call our rationality and of that imper- 
ative which attaches to the rational’; 
thus, “we are constrained now to take 
that attitude, and now to do that deed, 
which later we shall be satisfied to have 
taken and to have done.” This capability 
of “restraint by foresight” he here ex- 
hibits as our basic rationality and makes 
a beautiful turn of argument in showing 
logical rationality as derivative from it*° 
rather than the other and familiar way 
about—a traditional transition as lack- 
ing in cogency as it was urgently needed 
in rationalizing morality. Thus he is able 
to give a plausible account of our felt in- 
tellectual imperatives—a task much 
neglected by many (perhaps overen- 
lightened) writers who seem content to 
deny “requiredness” anywhere but who 
nonetheless respect it admirably in cer- 
tain selected cognitive areas. The basic 
point, however, is that all these impera- 
tives are psychologically, not morally, 
defined. To be sure, it is a more adequate 
psychological account than many which 
might be recounted, but still there is no 
imperative without implementation— 
the implementation of at least present 
apprehension of the future penalty of re- 
gret. “If it were not that present valuing 
and doing may later be a matter of re- 
gret, then there would be no point and 


39 P. 479. 
4° P. 480. 


37 P. vii. 
38 E.g., pp. 413, 439. 
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no imperative to consistency of any 
kind.“ There is nothing to indicate that 
such prudence as has regard for our im- 
peratives is other than egoistic here. ““To 
be rational... means...to be ame- 
nable to the consideration, ‘You will be 
sorry if you don’t,’ or ‘if you do.’ ”# 
“The final and universal imperative . . 
‘Be concerned about yourself in future 
and on the whole’; is one which is cate- 
gorical. It requires no reason; being it- 
self the expression of that which is the 
root of all reason.’’4? Of course, if one sees 
that one would regret what would hap- 
pen to others through some contemplat- 
ed act of one’s self, one feels an impera- 
tive.*4 If one cares nothing for others and 
is unlikely to care in any positive way for 
them, he has no imperatives with respect 
to them except such as may arise from 
social causation, including instances of 
their future rage. 

Thus the universality of the Kantian 
categorical imperative is conspicuously 


missing; and the “reason” indicated by 
the present kind of “rationality” has no 
moral universality save the distributive 
universality of ordering and serving the 
interests of the respective egos—whether 
these be egoistic or possessed of the senti- 
ment of “humanity.” 


41 P, 481. 

42 P. 480. We should suggest that even on the in- 
dividual prudential level—to which we should not 
want to confine “‘rationality”—this formulation is 
unacceptable. We should incline rather to go with 
Sidgwick: “‘But the mere fact, that a man does not 
afterwards feel for the consequences of an action 
aversion strong enough to cause him to regret it, 
cannot be accepted as a complete proof that he has 
acted for his ‘good on the whole.’ Indeed, we com- 
monly reckon it among the worst consequences of 
some kinds of conduct that they alter men’s tend- 
encies to desire, and make them desire their lesser 
good more than their greater...” (Methods of 
Ethics, p. 111). 


43 Op. cit., p. 481. 


44 Almost everyone does have some such cares 
and feelings (p. 503). 


One pretends to no clairvoyant powers 
in expressing the supposition that Lewis 
feels a tension between such a possible 
egoistic ethics and the moral notions 
which he and we like to hold. One strong. 
ly suspects that, easy as it would be, he is 
not satisfied to translate into an ethics a 
value theory which apparently holds 
that if some super-Himmler is successful 
in getting what he wants, and has, to his 
own criteria, “a life found good in the 
living of it,”4S then his summun bomum 
is to be morally approved. It is not sur- 
prising that Lewis has not made the 
transition, even though the present work 
was, he tells us, originally undertaken as 
an ethics, and it might well take no 
more space to indicate the nature of the 
transition than it now takes him in Part 
III to guard the unwary against the sup- 
position that he has made it. 

It may reasonably be inferred on tex- 
tual grounds that, when Lewis is thinking 
of ethics, a modified sort of utilitarian- 
ism,‘? or at least some kind of universal- 


48 P. 407. 46 P, vii. 

47 Lewis would ground any imperatives, rational 
duties, or obligations, on values to be realized (and 
disvalues to be avoided); but, despite his emphasis 
upon ultimate valuing from the perspective of life as 
a whole, his teleological ethics is not aptly expressed 
by any term, such as “perfectionism,” which carries 
any transcendental connotations. It is doubtful 
whether it is a self-realization ethics, as we shall in- 
dicate, or even a human-realization ethics exclusive- 
ly, when our fellow-sentient beings are properly con- 
sidered. However, the generic classification of utili- 
tarian was qualified with the adjective ‘‘modified” 
to intimate our surmise that, with respect to tradi- 
tional utilitarianism, there are—even apart from 
epistemic differences—at least three distinguishable 
lines of departure upon which Lewis would insist. 
First, the hedonist’s formulation of the nature of in- 
trinsic value is inadequate, even though it be cor- 
rect as to the locus of value. Second, though, with 
given agents in given contexts, ordinal series of val- 
ues are possible, quantitative methods are impos- 
sible, in view not only of the arbitrariness of assign- 
ing numerical units to intensive magnitudes but also 
of the Gestalt character of wholes of experience. 
Third and most important, we guess that he would 
hold that no historical] or extant utilitarianism has 
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istic schema,** is in his mind. Assuredly, 
Lewis is not giving the content of his 
ethics in a work that is carefully designed 
not to do so, but fortunately he thinks 
out loud whenever he is approaching his 
self-imposed boundary, and thus we are 
afforded substantial evidence. In passing, 
he makes a reference to “the fundamen- 
tal dictum of justice,’ namely: “‘No rule 
of action is right except one which is 
right in all instances and therefore right 
for everyone.’’4? In a footnote he alludes 
to “that ethical imperative which de- 
mands respect for others.”’s° He early re- 
marks that “practical justification is not 
the same thing as moral justification— 
unless on some special theory of mor- 
als.”’* “It is a question,” he says, “of the 
most serious importance whether value, 
ina sense which carries an ethically valid 
imperative for action, may be ascribed 
from the first-personal point of view, or 
whether only that which conduces to the 
good of others also, or to the good of the 
greatest number, is validly good in the 
ethical sense.”’ * In an aside, he drops the 
word that he would probably not quarrel 
with the equalitarian dictum, “each to 
count for one, and none for more than 
one.”S3 In the context of poking the hu- 


an adequate account of justice, rights, desert, etc. 
In view of this it is most doubtful that he would 
ethically stipulate what Broad calls the ‘‘optimific” 
act in a given situation; but neither do we mean 
positively to imply that he would specify the “‘op- 
timising” act (cf. Paul Schlipp [ed.], The Philosophy 
of G. E. Moore, pp. 48 f.). 

48 By the qualifying words we mean to avoid any 
presumptive committing of our author to ethical 
neutralism. 

#P, 482. 5°P. 399. 

*P. 394. Again, “perhaps the distinctive” ques- 
tion of ethics is ‘‘whether, and if so why, the pos- 
sible realization of or possession of the valuable by 
other persons, legitimately lays claim to respect on 
one’s own decisions of action” (pp. 373 f.; cf. 502, 
53° $53). 

3 P. 546. 


st P, 371. 


man conceit manifest in at least Western 
ethics—and at the same time making a 
deft thrust at the transcendentalism 
which has rationalized it—he says a 
most welcome word on behalf of the 
recognition of “every sentient being, in 
the degree that it is capable of enjoy- 
ment and suffering.’’*4 Not only does he 
discuss the impersonal or social valuation 
of objects, but he takes great pains with 
the problem of aristocratic values arising 
therein.*> His solution is offered to show 
that if there is acceptance of the intent to 
be equalitarian with respect to persons as 
such, an assignable solution can be found 
to this difficult problem of the distribu- 
tion of goods; yet the reader may strong- 
ly suspect that the acceptance of this in- 
tent will be among the definitive criteria, 
analytic of the ethical attitude. In the 
context of observing the consummatory 
values of action and their high degree of 
dependence upon the agent’s confidence 
in their validity, he carefully avoids dis- 
cussing “‘the question of validity in the 
imperative to other-regarding and self- 
sacrificing acts’’ but at least takes note of 
the frequent acceptance of such obliga- 
tions and pays an acknowledgment to 
“that final riddle of ethics that if duty 
be done toward another for one’s own 
sake, then the peculiar significance of 
morally just action is lost to it.” He pur- 


54 P.531. 


ss On the assumption of accepting the “‘intent to 
assign equal importance to comparable value-ex- 
periences of different persons,” he makes—to the 
present writer’s knowledge—a novel suggestion on 
how to answer in terms of direct preferring the prob- 
lem of a comparison of the values of “two objects 
when one of them offers satisfaction in a higher de- 
gree but to fewer people, and the other a lower de- 
gree of satisfaction to a larger number.” He proposes 
that one envisage as adequately as possible the “ex- 
perience of all those persons involved” and then de- 
termine which alternative one would prefer “‘if the 
experience of all these persons were to be your own; 
as, for example, if you had to live the lives of each 
of them seriatim” (pp. 546 f.). 
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sues the theme sufficiently to follow the 
parallel—and we are marking the dis- 
tinction—“between what is done from 
such other-regarding and distinctively 
ethical concern, and what is done from 
motives which are merely prudential and 
a concern which is exclusively first-per- 
sonal.” 

From these and other possible cita- 
tions it is manifestly clear that Lewis is 
highly conscious of his distinction be- 
tween valuation and ethics, and of the 
problems of validating the latter, as well 
as of the issues that will be raised by 
questions of moral motivation. He does 
not want to effect the transition from 
valuation to ethics by any legerdemain, 
nor, we infer, does the easiest of the ways 


56P. soo. The underlying issue has an ancestry 
which is immemorial]; it is perhaps as ancient as dis- 
tinctively moral action in the life of man. In reflec- 


tive literature familiar to us, it is at least as old asa . 


drama called Job and a dialogue labeled the Republic. 
It is the issue, of course, of duty and interest, to 
which—as the late Professor Prichard observed— 
Socrates made in one place at best an imposing ir- 
relevant reply. Western confidence in the ‘Divine 
Government” of the world has served, not really to 
solve the problem, but to provide an answer in terms 
of motivation at al] levels, from the most calculating 
egoism to the most self-forgetful devotion. Early 
British theological utilitarianism reflects some of the 
less exalted attitudes. But with Butler, at last, 
there is acute perception of the “‘two chief or super- 
ior principles in the nature of man,” with the con- 
sequent question of ascribing, within this ‘‘Dualism 
of the Governing Faculty,” any supreme priority 
to either the natural “authority” of “Conscience” 
or the ‘‘manifest obligation” of ‘‘Reasonable Self- 
Love.” A classic statement of the issue is to be found 
in Sidgwick, whose attempt (Methods of Ethics, 7th 
ed., p. xix) to reduce “‘to consistency by careful 
comparison” the ““Common Sense Morality” of his 
time and place resulted in an analogous ‘‘Dualism of 
Practical Reason.” Sidgwick certainly wondered for 
a long time whether or not it was “‘necessary to 
abandon the idea of rationalising” (ibid., p. 508) 
morality completely, and probably never felt en- 
tirely easy about the point even when (long after he 
saw “the profound discrepancy between the natural 
end of action—private happiness, and the end of 
duty—general happiness”) he abandoned psycholog- 
ical hedonism and based his utilitarianism upon a 
“fundamental moral intuition” (cf. pp. xv, xix). 


of effecting a transformation impress him 
as yielding a satisfactory ethics. It re. 
mains to be seen what he will do and 
whether he can remain on a naturalistic 
basis and still get a normative ethics 
which is, in one form or another, unj- 
versalistic. 

It would be so convenient at such a 
point to have a basic intuition or two, 
after the manner of Sidgwick, or other 
British realists. But Lewis has already 
ruled out any synthetic propositions 
priori.5? 

One obvious thing that he can do is to 
disavow any responsibility for providing 
a ground for a universalistic normative 
ethics and to leave it with exactly the 
grounding or absence of grounding which 
it now has. One such way is—recognizing 
the indemonstrability of the moral im- 
perative, just as he recognizes the in- 
demonstrability of the personal categori- 
cal imperative of prudential rationality* 
—to say that he is talking about, or will 
talk normatively to, only those who ex- 
hibit a “‘moral sense.” 

The reader will be curious, however, 
as to whether such a moral sense is sup- 
posed really to make valid claims or not. 
If it is not, shall not the enlightened re- 
pudiate it as superstition? Justification 
might be attempted by an analysis of 
the meaning of moral terms, but this 
would seem to constitute a sort of onto- 
logical argument for the validation of ob- 
ligations. We cannot see that analyses 
which were tautological could afford any- 
thing in the way of what is needed; and 
one might have difficulty in distinguish- 
ing any such “analytic” as would yield 
basic moral propositions from what has 
sometimes been regarded as ‘‘synthetic.” 

A variant of this sort of attempt may 
develop this into an explication of what 
is implicit in our moral consciousness. 


57 Cf. chap. iii. 58 Cf. p. 482. 
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If this assumes the validity of our moral 
deliverances, it would seem to fall back 
upon an intuitionism. Besides thus rais- 
ing the question of forbidden synthetic 
judgments a priori, it will also stir up 
the queries as to whose moral conscious- 
ness is to be selected for explicit render- 
ing, with all the consequent suggestions 
of cultural and individual relativism. 

Or perhaps it is meaningless to talk of 
validity in ethics. If there are no obli- 
gations that are genuine, might one not 
just as well have included morals, along 
with valuation, as a part of psychology, 
making note, to be sure, of the peculiar- 
ities of feeling and behavior attaching to 
the use of certain terms? It seems unlike- 
ly that Lewis—conscious as he has been 
of the problem of validity—would find 
this alternative exhaustive and accept- 
able. 

If, as we expect, his ethics will be ana- 
lytic of criteria which he holds to be al- 
ready implicit in moral experience, one 
will not only ask as to their validation 
but may also inquire as to their basis of 
appeal for action in conformity with 
themselves. 

We are not among those who would in- 
sist that an ethics must both be true and 
show a way to secure action in conform- 
ity with its directives. The first may be 
enough, and those who request the ethi- 
cist to be also a successful moralist and 
preacher may be asking too much, or at 
least reflecting a very sturdy optimism. 
But it is relevant to ask of ethicists who 
are not bound to any transcendental 
norms and who are pragmatic in orien- 
tation just how moralists, in accord with 
their ethics, are to provide the “mag- 
netism” for moral action. The attractive- 
ness of the individual summum bonum in 
Lewis’ account is quite evident; but it 
helps not at all in getting to another 
destination. The rationality of enlight- 
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ened disciplined egoism does not justify 
duties to others which require net self- 
sacrifice from the agent—if there are 
such duties, as seems to be the case. 

Two lines, of course, are possible. The 
first may deny any such duties and with 
them any problem. One may seek to dis- 
cover that, beneath appearances, in- 
formed private interest and public inter- 
est coincide in their objectives. To be 
sure, one cannot identify them in inten- 
sion or as to quality of motivation (Sidg- 
wick’s recourse to the Divine Govern- 
ment of the world would quite fail to do 
that), but in denotation (so to speak) one 
might seek identity of reference—so that 
the course of action of one who was thor- 
oughly selfish but enlightened would co- 
incide, for example, with the course of 
action of a perfect utilitarian. It would be 
most remote to suggest that this be 
sought in a pre-established harmony of 
antecedent interests, but, despite many 
evidences to the contrary, it is conceiva- 
ble that further empirical knowledge of 
the self may yet lend support to the gen- 
eric supposition.’? 

A second course is to admit that pri- 
vate and public good do not coincide 
now but also to strive to make it so— 
either by educating and reconditioning 
persons so that they are sufficiently in- 
terested in the well-being of their fellow- 
man that they find service in the public 
good to be dominant within their hier- 

59 Montague, of course, appeals to the individual 
on egoistic grounds to be altruistic (Belief Unbound, 
chap. ii). As for any supposed immediate moral 
transmutation, Schopenhauer has replied in ad- 
vance: “‘A theory of morals which does act as a mo- 
tive can do so only by working on self-love. But what 
springs from this source has no moral worth” (Living 
Thoughts of Schopenhauer, p. 119). Yet there is a 
sense in which this may make more than an external 
and irrelevant change. It may induce the individual 
to cultivate interests in others which may become 
genuine. It is almost a commonplace in egoistic he- 


donism that we had better forget the theory most 
of the time and naively pursue objective interests. 
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archy of values, or by the Benthamite 
legislative way of adding adequate pen- 
alties to secure the elimination of the 
courses of otherwise prudent action 
which are not in conformity with the so- 
cialized end. This last is, no doubt, to 
some extent already put into effect in or- 
ganized society; but it might remain for 
us, with Hobbesian calculation and mo- 
tivation, to perfect the social compact 
which will use its sovereignty in accord 
with our moral sense. The effecting and 
enforcing of the ethics will then bea prod- 
uct of our valuations; and we should 
think it would be hard for Lewis still to 
maintain that its structure nevertheless 
is not determined by the collective inter- 
action of valuations. 

A third possibility is most unlikely— 
namely, a superorganism which prudent- 
ly integrates and overrules its individual 
human cells. To be sure, the dispassion- 
ate spectator can make some analogy be- 
tween, on the one hand, the rational sub- 
ordination of the part of the good to 
one’s whole life and, on the other hand, 
the subordination of a whole life to a so- 
cial whole of many lives. But no one per- 
son is actually living the many lives to 
get the Gestalt of the whole; and, if some 
do in contemplation envisage it, there 
still remains the same breakdown at the 
point of motivation as long as the ration- 
ality is individualistically prudential and 
there is no collective being to impose the 
categorial imperative on the intersubjec- 
tive or overindividual level. The cells 
themselves would have to take the point 
of view of the whole, and the problem is 
that we do not know how to appeal to 
them to do so if they are not thus in- 
clined. 

We do most certainly desire some way 
in which the emergent and supervening 
character of rationality in the individual 
be led to extend itself to include the in- 


terests of others, irrespective of whether 
they can implement such interest, with 
any threat of penalty or promise of re. 
ward to the agent. But we do not see a 
reliable way 

Now to sum up the three points of 
this paper. 

First, we view with approval the recog. 
nition that the determination of actual 
and possible values for individuals and 
for groups does not of itself imply what 
ought to be done. Even though the dis. 
tinction of valuation and ethics demar. 
cates regions between which there is a 
two-way commerce, the making of the 
distinction marks an advance of, and 
may serve to effect a clarification with- 
in, pragmatism. Perhaps what Dewey's 
critics have been unable to elicit, name- 
ly, a definite recognition, and a precise 
formulation, of a suppressed moral prem- 
ise of some utilitarian sort, can be 
drawn out of the dominant group of 
pragmatists by this internal criticism. 

Second, he does not achieve his dis- 
tinction of valuation and ethics in the 
familiar way of wholly removing the 
normative component from the former. 
Indeed, he seems desirous of attaining ob- 
jectivity in valuation, not simply in the 
sense of scientific knowledge of the con- 
ditions of the occurrences of values, but 
in the sense of setting up norms to which 
abnormal persons should seek to con- 
form. If this was his intent, he has not 
succeeded. He has refuted no sensible 
valuational relativism; indeed, he has 
provided labels for a more careful formu- 
lation of such a theory, but the emphasis 
of his presentation has been slanted— 
unconsciously, we suppose—toward the 
object-pole, and the inertia of emotive 
meaning has thus frequently suggested 
normality as the norm. However, the 
relativism which he should be most con- 
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cerned to refute is not valuational rela- 
tivism but moral skepticism. 

It may be added that he providesa bet- 
ter theoretic apparatus than has hereto- 
fore existed for the use of experimental 
method within valuation, but this does 
not mislead him into overestimating the 
accuracy of empirical valuations. 

Third, while it would be both unempir- 
ical and presumptuous to the extent of 
offense to say that Lewis has not given 
us his ethics because he cannot formu- 
late an acceptable one on his present 
basis, it is safe to express much puzzle- 
ment as to how he will frame his ethics 
and as to whether he will not have to 
shift his basis to secure that which he and 
we desire, namely, a corrigible norma- 
tive universalistic ethics, avoiding both 
moral nihilism and moral dogmatism. 

If he should simply convert his theory 
of valuation into an ethics, it would 
leave us with a plurality of private 


ethics, frequently similar but sometimes 
in conflict as individuals and groups dis- 
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tributively pursue their respective “‘ra- 
tional” ends. 

He may, by the definition or meaning 
of what is moral, rule out those who seek 
their own rational ends when these are in 
conflict with the maximum (or some re- 
quisite minimum) of social value. This 
would be more in accord with common 
feeling and common usage, but still it 
does not validate the universalistic norms 
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common in our culture, and it will not 
help—except by the emotive appeal of 
labels—to solve the practical problems. 
One may attempt to eliminate the con- 
flicts, or to reduce their scope, by adduc- 
ing from psychology and sociology much 
overlooked evidence of long-run coinci- 
dence of individual and public good. This 
contribution to the enlightenment of 
self-interest will be wholly to the good; 
but it is a process which, with liberal so- 
cial structures, cannot, we suppose, be 
completed, short of some thaumaturgical 
change in the nature of men’s motiva- 
tions. 

If one is to complete a moral theory 
which will not be less thna moral by the 
common moral convictions of our cul- 
ture, it appears that one needs some syn- 
thetic connections between certain pos- 
sible distributions of value and an obli- 
gation to attempt to realize them; Lewis 
may attempt to make this transition “an- 
alytic” in its nature, but certainly it will 
not do if the intensional relation is tautol- 
ogous. 

Evidently Lewis desires a universal- 
istic normative ethics, but it is most dif- 
ficult to see how he can validate other- 
regarding imperatives within the bounds 
of his perspective. We do not say success 
is impossible, but one concludes that this 
most ably undertaken venture is not yet 
consummated and seems to be temporari- 
ly halted. 
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I. A. RICHARDS ON THE ART OF INTERPRETATION 


R. S. CRANE 


O ONE in our time has written 
N more voluminously than Mr. 

I. A. Richards on the difficulties 
that confront the interpreter of philo- 
sophical and literary texts, and no one 
has been more widely credited with the 
discovery of new principles and tech- 
niques by the aid of which, once they are 
fully elaborated, we may attain, in his 
own words, to “levels of intelligence in 
interpretation higher than those yet 
reached.” The books which are cited in 
support of these high claims, from The 
Meaning of Meaning and Principles of 
Literary Criticism through Mencius on 
the Mind to The Philosophy of Rhetoric, 
Interpretation in Teaching, and How To 
Read a Page, constitute, indeed, an im- 
pressive series of disquisitions on what 
were once called the Liberal Arts, which 
cannot be neglected by those curious 
about contemporary developments in in- 
tellectual criticism and exegesis. Their 
originality is undeniable; what is not 
so certain—and it is into this that I pro- 
pose to inquire—is whether they have 
anything substantial to contribute, in 
the way either of general concepts or of 
particular methods, which would justify 
the confidence of Mr. Richards’ ad- 
mirers that he has succeeded in putting 
the old art of interpreting texts on not 
only a new but a greatly improved basis. 


Although he has written a great many 
pages in explanation of his doctrine, the 
doctrine itself is comparatively simple. 
Let us note two facts, to begin with, con- 
cerning the manner in which, according 
to him, correct thought about both the 


meaning of texts and the meaning of the 
meaning of texts must be derived. The 
two facts are closely related, and they 
are—as will become evident later—at 
once postulates of the right method of in- 
quiry into both these questions and nec- 
essary consequences of the application of 
this method to the problems it allows or 
compels us to pose. In the first place, as 
Mr. Richards constantly reminds us, 
there is no thinking about anything that 
does not proceed inevitably by sorting 
and analogy. “Thinking,” he remarks, 
“is radically metaphoric. Linkage by 
analogy is its constituent law or principle, 
its causal nexus... . To think of any- 
thing is to take it as of a sort.” Nor is 
this true only of the “fluid” discourse 
which, because of its relaxation of defini- 
tion, is nearly related to poetry. Recog- 
nition of likes and discrimination of un- 
likes is the universal mode of generaliza- 
tion, and ‘‘Mathematics and the sci- 
ences, so often praised, and rightly, for 
the training in Logic they provide, are 
the leisurely, analyzed, explicitly record- 
ed developments of the very same proc- 
esses that, well or ill, operate in the main 
mode of metaphor.” “To think of any- 
thing is to take it as of a sort.”’ To think 
of the interpretation of discourse, as of 
discourse itself and of language in gen- 
eral, is, therefore, to think of it in terms 
of some fundamental analogy, some con- 
text or causal nexus with our past experi- 
ence, by which the words we employ in 
the inquiry may be made to yield useful 
generalizations. 

But—and this is the second postulate 
—since the end of our inquiry is knowl- 
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edge, the only analogy which will serve 
our purpose is one that exhibits meaning 
and the meaning of meaning as instances 
of a sort of thing that in some sense can 
be pointed to rather than as instances 
merely of the theorist’s attitudes or de- 
sires. We must endeavor, in other words, 
to rid our thinking about the subject 
from the fictions which have obscured it 
in the speculations of our predecessors, 
and to this end we must fashion our lan- 
guage in speaking of it as nearly as pos- 
sible according to the pattern of natural 
science. And this means that we must dis- 
pense systematically with all terms 
which men have employed in the vain 
attempt to say what meaning or dis- 
course is or why it is so and so, and con- 
fine ourselves to the terms we use to say 
how something behaves. 

For science, which is simply our most elabo- 
rate way of pointing to things systematically, 
tells us and can tell us nothing about the nature 
of things in any ultimate sense. It can never 
answer any questions of the form: What is so 
and so? It can only tell us how so and so be- 
haves. And it does not attempt to do more than 
this. Nor, indeed, can more than this be done. 
Those ancient, deeply troubling, formulations 
that begin with “What” and “Why’’ prove, 
when we examine them, to be not questions at 
all; but requests—for emotional satisfaction. 
They indicate our desire not for knowledge but 
for assurance, a point which appears clearly 
when we look into the ‘““How’”’ of questions and 
requests, of knowledge and desire. 


The only meaningful way, then, in which 
we can talk about meaning is in terms of 
some analogy to the local motion of nat- 
ural objects considered as a temporal se- 
quence of events linked merely by effi- 
cient causes. It is a revealing fact that 
the terms and metaphors (in Mr. Rich- 
ards’ sense of the word) that recur most 
frequently in the key positions of his 
analysis are those designated by such ex- 
pressions as “action,” “motion,” “be- 
havior,” “event.” Thus thought “in the 
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widest sense” is “any event in the mind;” 
“our knowledge is a reaction in us to 
something”; and the principles of Basic 
English—a language the theory of which 
recognizes no categories other than ac- 
tion and reaction—are “the oldest and 
most indubitable of all” (though at the 
same time the most modern and scien- 
tific) precisely because they represent 
“what we and our pre-human ancestors 
know most about,” namely, how to per- 
form those movements by which we 
maintain our vulnerable bodies in a world 
of ‘“‘hard, moving, impenetrable and ex- 
carnificatory objects.’”” The method of 
the inquiry is thus determined in a way 
strictly appropriate to the findings it 
seeks to obtain; and it will consequently 
occasion no surprise to the reader to 
learn from The Philosophy of Rhetoric 
that for Mr. Richards the true theory of 
interpretation—as distinguished from 
the superficial or erroneous theories of 
the past, which have been content with 
“‘bad analogies’”’ based on unanswerable 
questions—not only has some affinities 
with physics but is “‘obviously a branch 
of biology.” 

It is at this point that the beautiful 
simplicity of Mr. Richards’ scheme 
shines most clearly through the sophisti- 
cated diction and tortuous movement of 
the prose in which it is explained. Like 
the early Greek physicists who accounted 
for all things by means of one or two 
pairs of contrary terms such as the dense 
and the rare or Love and Strife, he has 
found a way of reducing the whole prob- 
lem of reading texts, even the most elabo- 
rately organized ones, to no more than 
two closely related distinctions, the one 
primarily psychological, the other (in the 
broadest sense of the term) linguistic. 
Meaning, he argues, is a kind of event 
which occurs whenever these two pairs 
of contraries mingle in the experience of 
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any sensible creature, whether animal or 
human being, and there is no variety of 
meaning, at whatever level of intelligence 
or education, that cannot be adequately 
understood by considering it as an in- 
stance of this sort of behavior. Pavlov’s 
dog hearing a bell from a distant part of 
the mansion and thereupon rushing in- 
continently to the dining-room; a man 
expecting a flame when he hears the 
scratch of a match; a scientist in the 
laboratory observing an instrument and 
writing down a formula in his notebook; 
a scholar expounding a passage in Plato 
—the only principles we need to inter- 
pret any of these examples of what Mr. 
Richards calls the universal “sign-situa- 
tion” are, first, the fact that any response 
of an organism to a stimulus from its en- 
vironment involves at once, though in 
varying proportions on different occa- 
sions, an appropriation of the stimulus 
and a reaction against it, and, second, the 
circumstance that any awareness the or- 
ganism may have of the relation between 
the felt impression and its antecedents or 
consequences in the environment or in 
the organism itself is a resultant of the 
interaction of the immediate experience 
with remembered experiences of like 
character in the past. Whether dog or 
scholar, we are all merely organisms liv- 
ing and functioning in the midst of 
things, capable of responding both to 
stimuli from without and to motions or 
feelings from within; and when we do re- 
spond, whether the result is to submit 
ourselves to things or to assert our pur- 
poses emotively with respect to them, the 
process is invariably one in which some- 
thing taken as a sign is referred to some- 
thing, real or fictitious, taken as a thing, 
by means of the co-operation in our 
minds of the present occasion with paral- 
lel or analogous events remembered from 
our past. 


We need not ask why this is so; it js 
enough that we are so constituted that 
whenever a sign (as the sound of the 
dinner-bell or the occurrence of a puw- 
zling word or construction in a text) js 
presented to our mind at a particular 
moment and in a particular set of cir. 
cumstances, it acts upon us, through a 
kind of metaphoric attraction of like to 
like, by calling up the missing parts of 
the “context” of things or actions with 
which it has been linked in our previous 
experience. The meaning of any sign is 
thus the missing parts of its contexts; it 
is the “delegated efficacy” which any 
symbol acquires through its peculiar abil- 
ity to serve as a substitute “exerting the 
powers of what is not there.” We can 
have no sign-situation—no act of think- 
ing or interpretation—of which this link- 
ing, by analogy, of past and present is 
not the essential feature; but it is obvi- 
ous, given our nature as organisms in a 
world of things, that the process by 
which signs function as meanings may 
vary widely from time to time according 
as the major pull in the experience comes 
from the world of external objects to 
which the sign is being referred or from 
the needs and desires of the organism de- 
manding emotional satisfaction. We may 
use signs or react to them, in other words, 
either in terms of their reference to ob- 
jects or in terms of the effects in emotion 
and attitude which the reference pro- 
duces; in the one case the mind is sub- 
jected to things, in the other it moulds 
things to its own purposes and passions. 
No thought is possible in which the rival- 
ry of the two functions is not to be dis- 
cerned; however completely we teach our 
reactions to correspond with external 
states of affairs, the disturbing factor of 
the organism is always present. 

The theory of discourse which Mr. 
Richards constructs by analogy with his 
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account of the natural sign-situation is 
inevitably a theory in which the essential 
parts of any written composition—its 
meanings or our perceptions of its mean- 
ings—are treated as discrete events in- 
volving the co-operation or rivalry of 
“contexts.” The term “‘context’’, as he 
points out, must here be understood in a 
double sense. 

(1) A word, like any other sign, gets what- 
ever meaning it has through belonging to a 
recurrent group of events, which may be called 
its context. Thus a word’s context, in this sense, 
js a certain recurrent pattern of past groups of 
events, and to say that its meaning depends 
upon its context would be to point to the process 
by which it has acquired its meaning. (2) In 
another, though a connected sense, a word’s con- 
text is the words which surround itin the utterance, 
and the other contemporaneous signs which gov- 
ern its interpretation. ... For clarity we may 
distinguish the second sort of context by calling 
it the setting. 


Whenever, in short, we use words to 
make a statement, or what looks like a 
statement, about anything, we are taking 
part in a process of analogical interaction 
between the “‘setting”’ in which our words 
are placed and the various ‘‘contexts’”— 
there may be an indefinite number of 
them—which have surrounded the words 
in their past careers. A meaning is al- 
ways an instance of a sort, its efficacy de- 
pendent upon a perceived likeness be- 
tween present and former occasions— 
that is what is meant by the dictum that 
all thinking is radically metaphoric; and 
when the former occasions have been 
particularly numerous and conflicting, 
it is obvious that the pull of divergent 
possible interpretations upon the new 
“setting” must be severe. In his chapter 
on the meanings of the word “definite”’ in 
Interpretation in Teaching, Mr. Richards 
gives some striking examples, from the 
“protocols” of his students, of the force 
of these opposing attractions, but there 
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is every reason to suppose that they oper- 
ate more or less constantly in the literary 
prose of more expert writers. It is only 
rarely, indeed—and chiefly in the vocab- 
ulary of the rigorously limited laboratory 
sciences—thd¢ the “contexts” determin- 
ing the meajfings of terms approach a 
state of uniformity which allows us to 
say that the words and sentences in a 
passage ‘‘mean what they mean absolute- 
ly and unconditionally.” The function of 
definition in the sciences is precisely to 
effect such a control over the interaction 
of contexts for the specific purpose in 
hand, but it is seldom, outside “the rela- 
tively simple fields of the sciences,” that 
an equivalent control is possible, or even 
desirable. 

Argument is a peculiar, specialized use of 

language to which it has not yet accommodated 
itself. To put it more strictly, the logical use 
of words, with single constant senses that are 
the same for each recurrence, maintained un- 
changed through a series of sentence manipula- 
tions, is an extremely artificial sort of behaviour 
to which our minds do not lend themselves until 
after a long and severe training. It is no more 
like our usual ways of talking than the goose- 
step is like our strolling gait. And the fluidity, 
the incessant delicate variation in the meaning 
of our words, which is a hindrance to explicit 
argument, is the virtue of language for our 
other purposes. 
It is an error, cpnsequently, to suppose 
that ‘‘if a passage means one thing it can- 
not at the same time mean another and 
an incompatible thing.” The different 
contexts or types of context which sup- 
ply the meaning for a single utterance 
are in constant rivalry one with another, 
with the result that we should “expect 
ambiguity to the widest extent and of the 
subtlest kinds nearly everywhere, and 
of course we find it.” 

The problem of the interaction of con- 
texts is inseparable, for Mr. Richards, 
from the larger question, arising from the 
double character of all organic behavior, 
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of the differences and connections among 
“the various aims of discourse, the pur- 
poses for which we speak or write.’ It is 
characteristic that here again, abandon- 
ing as unfruitful the traditional attempt 
to differentiate kinds of writing in terms 
of subject-matter, method, or end, he re- 
duces the problem to a distinction, by 
analogy with the facts of the universal 
sign-situation, among “the functions of 
language.” The fundamental opposition 
thus derived—familiar to all his readers 
since the Principles of Literary Criticism 
—is that between “pure scientific imper- 
sonal or neutral statement,” in which 
words are used to point to things, and 
“‘emotive utterance which expresses and 
evokes states of feeling.”’ The theory of 
discourse, thus, must take account of all 
the complicated ways in which emotional 
attitude may be combined with reference 
and reference distorted by attitude; it 
must be prepared to distinguish clearly 
the varieties of ‘statement, full and ex- 
plicit, or condensed (by abstraction, am- 
biguity or implication, the hint, the 
aposiopesis) ; statement literal or direct, 
and indirect (by metaphor, simile, com- 
parison, parallel, etc.); suasion, open 
(from cajolery) or concealed (either as 
mere statement or as mere ornament) 
and so on.” And the.principle which 
unifies the extremes is still the same prin- 
ciple of the interinanimation of contexts 
on which, as we have seen, all signifi- 
cances depend. 

From Pavlov’s dog responding mean- 
ingfully to the sound of the dinner-bell 
to the writer or reader of a prose master- 
piece successfully contending with the 
divergent attractions of linguistic con- 
texts and functions, the transition is thus 
perfectly clear: to understand the be- 
havior of the one is to know by simple 
analogy all the truth that can be found 
out about the behavior of the other. The 


statement of that truth in words which 
must themselves necessarily exemplify it 
constitutes the scientific or theoretical 
aspect of the philosophy of interpreta. 
tion. But interpretation, like any sort of 
animal response, exists only as event, so 
that to interpret a particular text is to 
function in a sign-situation in no way dif- 
ferent in kind from those precipitated by 
the sound of the dinner-bell or the scratch 
of the match, but of course immensely 
more complicated in the number of co- 
operating and conflicting stimuli, wheth- 
er contexts or settings, that are brought 
to bear on the mind of the interpreter, 
It is here, in Mr. Richards’ argument, 
that we abandon, at least momentarily, 
the simplicities of theory for the para- 
doxes and duplicities of practice. It would 
seem, on the one hand, that, since inter- 
pretation is a natural process, nature her- 
self, assisted by a kind of exercise similar 
to that which gives strength to the mus- 
cles, could well be trusted to make us all 
at least reasonably good interpreters of 
books. And this, indeed, is largely true. 
We are all born, Mr. Richards assures us, 
with a “natural skill in interpretation’”— 
a skill that need not wait upon training 
in principles to be “inexplicably, unimag- 
inably and all-but-triumphantly, suc- 
cessful already.” Let us then avoid, in 
education, anything that will interfere 
with the working of the instinctive dia- 
lectic by which, as in all our thinking, we 
recognize likes and discriminate unlikes 
as a normal result of the process of con- 
textual interaction. Yet nothing is more 
evident, we are also told (and the stu- 
dents’ “protocols” quoted by Mr. Rich- 
ards bear out the point), than that the 
natural skill in interpretation, when it is 
brought to bear on the words of a particu- 
lar text, too often becomes confused and 
fails. An art of interpretation is therefore 
needed which will start with the “un- 
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canny powers” we have already devel- 
oped and help us develop them a little 
further. 

For the outlines of such an art Mr. 
Richards reverts to the distinctions of the 
medieval trivium. “‘Less by design than 
from the nature, history and life of its 
subject,” he says in the introduction to 
Interpretation in Teaching, “this treatise 
has grown into three parts which corre- 
spond roughly to ancient provinces of 
thought. Rhetoric, Grammar and Logic 
—the first three liberal Arts, the three 
ways to intelligence and a command of 
the mind that met in the Trivium, meet 
here again.” What is needed is precisely 
the training they are fitted to give, a 
training now almost entirely lacking in 
the curriculum; but such a training can 
be fruitful, can lead to better interpreta- 
tions, only if Rhetoric, Grammar, and 
Logic are taught to students not as sci- 
ences but as arts, and as arts, moreover, 
which have in common, for all their dif- 
ferences in emphasis, the basic problems 
of the sign-situation. 

For improvement of the natural skill 
in interpretation, however, even the min- 
imum of theoretical analysis to which the 
arts are thus reduced is of little direct im- 
portance. The difficulty is not that our 
students are ignorant of principles; it is 
rather that they do not know “how to 
distinguish and meet the varying modes 
of language im practice.”’ Our only sure 
reliance, therefore, must be the art of the 
teacher who, though he himself is an ex- 
pert in the theory of meaning, takes care 
not to interfere with the natural growth 
of his pupils by imposing ideas upon them 
but contents himself with inventing oc- 
casions for self-discovery and with de- 
vising exercises which will bring his stu- 
dents to an awareness of their failures 
through comparison with the failures or 
only partial successes of others. The 
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essential character of the method, as 
Mr. Richards expounds and illustrates 
it, is that of a free dialectic working 
on passages or sentences through ex- 
hibition of the contexts of their words 
or through construction of parallels be- 
tween them and other passages or sen- 
tences. Controls are no doubt necessary, 
but they take the form not of explicit cri- 
teria for determining when a proper ad- 
justment has been made between con- 
text and setting but rather of collections 
of the chief contexts of key words, such 
as “grammar” or “definite” or “‘is,” or of 
translations into the vocabulary of Basic 
English. 

The spirit of the procedure Mr. Rich- 
ards recommends is well exemplified in 
his own “interpretation,” in chapter xvii 
of Interpretation in Teaching, of a sen- 
tence from John Stuart Mill’s Inaugural 
Address at St. Andrews. The problem is 
how we know what the pronoun ‘their’ 
refers to in the last clause of the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Even as mere languages, no modern 
European language is so valuable a dis- 
cipline to the intellect as those of Greece 
and Rome, on account of their regular 
and complicated structure.” 


How do we know what ‘their’ refers to? 
If we wrote ‘their irregular and over-simple 
structure’ the sentence would in several minor 
ways not mean the same, but most of Mill’s 
main point would be preserved—only ‘their’ 
would have been switched over then to modern 
European languages, not to Greek and Latin 
And equally it would be the context [i.e., our 
knowledge of the recurrent group of past events 
in which ‘irregular’ and ‘simple’ have referred 
to the structure of modern languages] which told 
us how to read it. . . . With the setting he is not 
likely to misread, for we know that Greek and 
Latin will be thought to be more regular and 
complicated than modern languages—what- 
ever the facts in the matter, and the assump- 
tions, as to the sorts of regularity and complica- 
tion involved may be. Moreover, ‘regular,’ at 
least, in such an occurrence as this, seems a word 
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of praise [i.e., to have an emotive context] and 
so goes with ‘valuable.’ This joins with the set- 
ting to bar out the possibility that Mill (as 
others have sometimes thought) was thinking 
that the less regular a language the harder the 
task of learning it and therefore the better the 
discipline. There is an articulation between 
‘regular’ and ‘complicated,’ which was lost 
by my rephrasing, ‘their irregular and over- 
simple structure.’ Mill’s full point is ‘though 
complicated yet regular.’ And this articulation 
shows us that Mill is thinking of a certain sort 
of discipline which he expects from Greek and 
Latin. 


It will no doubt have occurred to many 
readers that the problem of the reference 
of “their” in Mill’s sentence—if problem 
it be—could have been solved much more 
expeditiously than it is solved here by 
the traditional devices of grammatical 
analysis. Mr. Richards seems to be aware 
of the objection, but he readily dismisses 
it as already outlawed by the original as- 
sumptions and analogies on which his 
system is erected: 

This kind of analysis of the factors in inter- 
pretation can I believe usefully take the place 
of formal grammatical parsing. Parsing gave 
exercise in it incidentally, and had value as far 
as it did; but, in itself, it is an unnatural and 
distracting antic. This other sort of interpre- 
tative study follows closely the actual processes 
that take place in composition; parsing does not. 
No one asks, or should ask, himself in writing, 
‘What does this dependent phrase qualify?’ 
We do all inquire, all the time we are writing, 
about the consiliences and the articulations of 
the meanings of the parts with one another; or, 
if we don’t, we can very easily be made to. 


It should be clear from what has gone be- 
fore why he thinks this a completely cogent 
answer. For if the only questions that can 
give us the truth about things are ques- 
tions concerning how something behaves, 
then obviously we are merely troubling 
our mind with fictions and seeking emo- 
tional assurance rather than knowledge 
if we permit ourselves, whether in writing 
something of our own or in reading the 


work of others, to put such queries as 
‘What does this dependent phrase qual. 
ify?” The antic is indeed both unnatural 
and distracting—unnatural since it is an 
arbitrary intrusion into the process of 
contextual interaction, and distracting 
since it tends to mingle emotive with 
referential words. What we can know— 
and to know this is precisely the end of 
the art of interpretation—is how we have 
become aware, in so far as we have been 
successful in our reading, of how the 
words in a particular passage ‘‘ behave.” 
Such, in its broad outlines, is the new 
art of interpreting prose, and of teaching 
the interpretation of prose, which Mr. 
Richards would have us substitute for 
the pre-scientific or magic-mongering 
systems of the past. His success in win- 
ning support for his proposals has been, 
as we all know, very considerable; and 
the secret is not hard to find. He has had 
the great advantage of knowing how to 
deal with perennial issues in a thorough- 
ly modern style. In an age of faith in biol- 
ogy, he has contrived to frame the prob- 
lems of literature, with rare consistency, 
in terms of primordial organic processes; 
in an age convinced beyond any in the 
past that the key to all philosophic mys- 
teries, and to most of our practical diffi- 
culties as well, is to be found in the study 
of words, he has effected a remarkable 
renovation of the liberal arts by substi- 
tuting for their traditional distinctions 
and devices a universal theory of signs. 
The natural appeal of his doctrine, more- 
over, has been greatly enhanced by the 
assured, not to say dogmatic, manner of 
its delivery. Nothing is more distinctive 
of his exposition, in all his many books, 
than the “damnatory clauses” in which, 
as Macaulay said of the Benthamites, his 
creed abounds “far beyond any theologi- 
cal symbol with which we are acquaint- 
ed.” “I neither am,” he has said, “nor 
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hope to be a scholar’; but this modesty 
has not prevented him from exposing, 
with his usual vigor of expression, the 
trivialities, the confusions, the absurd- 
ities, the false problems and unnecessary 
mysteries, the gross evasions of the most 
interesting issues, which have character- 
ized, almost without exception, the ef- 
forts of scholars in the past to deal with 
the meaning of texts. It is no wonder 
that, armed with such credentials, he has 
succeeded in convincing a wide public 
that only now at last, in this crucial mat- 
ter of literary interpretation, have our 
eyes been opened to the reality of things, 
our first principles properly established, 
and the one true method of procedure 
clearly revealed. 

It behooves us, therefore, if we are to 
form an independent judgment of a sys- 
tem so alluring in its modernity, so im- 
posing in its dogmatic rigor, to look a 
little more closely both at the first prin- 
ciples upon which it is founded and at the 
practical consequences which appear to 
flow inevitably from them. 


It is obvious, first of all, that Mr. Rich- 
ards’ consideration of discourse is organ- 
ized about three fundamental terms—the 
venerable triad which has served count- 
less writers on logic, grammar, and rhet- 
oric since Plato and Aristotle: the words 
in which texts are composed, the ideas or 
thoughts they symbolize, and the “real” 
things or events to which their words and 
statements refer. This triple distinction 
is the basis of the famous triangle of 
meaning first presented in The Meaning 
of Meaning and since then employed con- 
sistently in all his linguistic or rhetorical 
arguments. There is nothing in this fact 
by itself, of course, that is in any way 
unique: how else, indeed, could we say 
anything intelligible about any human 
discourse save by reference to the sub- 


ject-matter dealt with in its statements, 
the doctrines or beliefs set forth concern- 
ing this subject-matter, and the words by 
which these doctrines are expressed? 
Everything turns, therefore, on the man- 
ner in which, in any given theory of dis- 
course or interpretation, the three indis- 
pensable factors are related to each other 
as organizing principles of the discussion. 
There are only two major possibilities: on 
the one hand, we may recognize that, 
since the three terms are in themselves, 
apart from any use we make of them, 
completely equivocal words, the literal] 
senses we give to them and the relations 
constructed among these senses may legit- 
imately vary from context to context, so 
that our treatment of words or of thought 
or of subject-matter may be quite dis- 
tinct according as we are concerned, let 
us say, with the analysis of poems, or of 
rhetorical compositions, or of philosophi- 
cal arguments. Or, on the other hand, we 
may prefer once for all to fix the relation 
of words, thoughts, and things in a single 
pattern, determined by a fundamental 
analogy, which will henceforth persist 
throughout our consideration of individ- 
ual problems as a device by which the 
particularities of our subject-matter may 
be resolved into a set of simple universal 
laws. Now the choice as between these 
two primary modes of procedure is ob- 
viously one that cannot be avoided by 
any writer who proposes to treat of the 
problem of interpretation, and once made 
it just as obviously entails consequences 
which, if the resulting analysis is self- 
consistent, must be expected to manifest 
themselves even in the least details of the 
system. And the essential point is that 
the choice itseli—however deplorable the 
fact may seem—is a choice that involves, 
for the theorist of discourse, simply a de- 
cision as to the way in which he intends 
to use his own words—whether, on the 
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one hand, to mark off sharp distinctions 
of meaning, so that no one distinguish- 
able aspect of an object is resolved into 
anything else, or, on the other hand, to 
make possible a reduction of such dis- 
tinctions in the interest of a simple uni- 
fied truth. The choice is therefore inde- 
pendent of the nature of things, except as 
the nature of things may be held respon- 
sible for the necessity of such a choice; 
and it is logically prior to any true con- 
clusions that may be reached about char- 
acteristics of writings which can be at- 
tributed to them only through use of the 
particular mode of definition and argu- 
ment that has been selected. 

Mr. Richards, it need hardly be said, 
has chosen the second rather than the 
first of these two ways of dealing with 
words, thoughts, and things as basic fac- 
tors in the interpretation of discourse. 
He has chosen to fix the meanings and 
relations of his three central terms prior 
to his use of them in any particular in- 
quiries; and he has chosen to fix them by 
means of a fundamental analogy or 
“metaphor” (in his sense of that word) 
which takes various forms in his writings, 
but is perhaps best represented by the 
parallel, in The Meaning of Meaning, of 
Pavlov and his dog. 

The basis of that metaphor, it will be 
recalled, is a situation involving two dis- 
tinct elements, one of which—the dog 
moving toward the dining-room—is bio- 
logical strictly, and the other of which— 
Pavlov conditioning the dog so that it 
will perform this action whenever the 
dinner-bell rings—is biological only in an 
indirect and unimportant sense, its es- 
sential character being that of an inter- 
ference by human art with the processes 
of nature. From each of these elements 
Mr. Richards derives one of the two basic 
distinctions of his scheme: from the mo- 
tions of the dog considered as an organ- 


ism capable both of attending to things 
outside itself and of responding to stim. 
uli from within, he takes the distinctioy, 
which emerges on the level of human 
speech as the contrast of emotive and 
referential language or of fluid and rigid 
discourse; from the purposive actions of 
Pavlov so connecting food and the sound 
of the dinner-bell in the reflexes of the 
dog that, whenever the bell is heard, a 
motion is set up toward the usual place 
of food, he borrows the distinction, cen- 
tral to the art of interpretation as he con- 
ceives it, between linguistic “contexts” 
and “‘settings.”” The device whereby he 
brings the two elements of the analogy 
together in his system involves taking the 
sound of the dinner-bell as at once a sign 
of the previous situations, arranged by 
Pavlov, in which it had been connected 
with food, and as a stimulus to biological 
reactions on the part of the dog when it is 
again heard. When symbols are inter- 
preted thus, the terms of the original 
triad of words, thoughts, and things fall 
into a characteristically simple pattern: 
the only problem we need consider is that 
of the function of individual words as the 
medium by which, in the uninterrupted 
flow of experience, human thought is 
shaped by reference either to things (con- 
sidered always as “‘sorts’’) or to fictions 
that take the place of things. In this func- 
tion words may obviously become impor- 
tant instruments for manipulating 
thoughts to one or another of the two 
purposes, given by the biological part of 
the analogy, for which symbols may be 
employed—to point to things or to ex- 
press our own emotions; but the ways in 
which they work are determined by 
things in the sense of the contexts of past 
events, whether involving things or 
thoughts, in which they have been used. 
The processes of nature, of meaning, and 
of intention are thus separable only dia- 
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lectically, as a consequence of our ac- 
quired ability to discriminate signs; no 
independent consideration of any of the 
three is possible, and hence no independ- 
ent analysis, such as has been attempted 
by writers in the past, of words as ap- 
plied to things or to ideas or to words 
or of ideas in relation to their objects 
or of objects in relation to other objects; 
rather all the problems tend to merge 
into one, which can only be examined 
with profit—that is, as a problem of 
things rather than merely of thought or 
words—by considering how particular 
words “behave” with respect to each 
other and to the things and thoughts 
they bring before our minds. 

It is this radical unification of the 
whole traditional analysis in terms of the 
“behavior” of individual words that im- 
pels Mr. Richards to dismiss, with such 
telling effect, not only the notion that 
any art or methodology is involved in his 
firsthand dealings with language, but 
likewise all the various systems of gram- 
mar, logic, and rhetoric in which previous 
writers—more concerned, in his view, 
with theories than with applications— 
have developed principles for an analysis 
of the structural aspects of discourse or 
for a particularized consideration of its 
various kinds. Preoccupied as he is with 
inducing a heightened awareness of in- 
dividual sign-situations by comparisons 
of words, he has nothing to offer but a 
universal method for the reading of texts 
—a method without any devices for dis- 
criminating differences in subject-matter 
or in method or in intention in the sense 
of the specific ends, peculiar to the given 
work, to which means have been rational- 
ly adapted by the author. 

The causes of this curious dialectical 
asceticism will perhaps become clear if 
we revert to the analogy in the light of 
which Mr. Richards’ system has been 
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constructed. The difficulty is not, of 
course, that the facts upon which one half 
of the metaphor is based involve nothing 
more exalted than the natural motions of 
a dog; readers of Plato, at all events, will 
not have forgotten the excellent use 
which Socrates makes of this same ani- 
mal in the Republic when it is a question 
of determining what virtues are appro- 
priate to the guardians of the state. And 
there is surely no reason why an analysis 
of argument, more nearly adequate than 
any Mr. Richards gives us for the ex- 
planation of structural characteristics in 
prose, could not be developed from postu- 
lates as strictly biological as his. The 
proof, if proof were needed, is afforded by 
the recent work of John Dewey, Logic: 
The Theory of Inquiry. The condition of 
such a development, as Mr. Dewey 
shows, is simply the recognition that or- 
ganic behavior is typically sequential; 
that, as appears plainly in such “unified 
and continuous” animal responses as 
hunting and stalking prey, it is not mere- 
ly “‘a succession and compounding of in- 
dependent discrete reflex-arc units” but 
a kind of elementary problem-solving 
with direction and cumulative force. If 
this is granted, and if we assume a con- 
tinuity of evolution from animal forms 
and activities to those of man, then, giv- 
en the potentiality, on the human level, 
of a cultural environment and of reflec- 
tive thought, we need no other principles 
whereby to justify, in purely naturalistic 
terms, a fairly elaborate analysis of in- 
tellectual discourse as an art of fitting 
logical means to consequences in the so- 
lution of problems. Mr. Richards, how- 
ever, although he can insist that the the- 
ory of interpretation is obviously a 
branch of biology, is not free to push the 
biological part of his metaphor as far as 
this; the dog is not simply a dog, it is 
Pavlov’s dog; and this being the case, its 
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contribution to the explanation of lan- 
guage is necessarily limited to those as- 
pects of its natural behavior which are 
adequately described—to borrow Mr. 
Dewey’s phrase—as “simply a succession 
of isolated and independent units of ex- 
citation-reaction,” or, in other words, as 
discrete events considered apart from 
any possible sequence of actions in which 
they function as means to an intelligible 
end. To the extent, therefore, that the 
problem of discourse and of the interpre- 
tation of discourse is determined by this 
part of Mr. Richard’s analogy, the most 
we can expect in the way of principles is 
a simple pair of contraries applicable only 
to particular words. 

The relation of means and conse- 
quences, however, is clearly implied in 
the part of the metaphor which concerns 
Pavlov, and the beginnings at least of an 
analysis of intellectual method, relevant 
to many kinds of prose literature, might 
easily have been derived by considering 
what is involved when a scientist selects 
one experiment rather than another as 
more directly conducive to a specific end. 
Needless to say, it is not this aspect of 
Pavlov that interests Mr. Richards, but 
rather two more limited aspects, one of 
which has to do with the results of his 
acts of conditioning as these appear in 
the subsequent operations of the dog 
whenever the dinner-bell rings, and the 
other of which relates to the processes 
and immediate intentions of the experi- 
ment itself. From the first comes the idea 
of the interaction of “contexts” and “‘set- 
tings” which is, for Mr. Richards, the es- 
sence of “‘meaning”’ interpreted as a nat- 
ural event solely in terms of its efficient 
cause. But it is still necessary to account 
for the contexts themselves which deter- 
mine materially the behavior of signs 
whenever these occur in a novel setting; 
and since, when the problem is trans- 


ferred to the level of human discourse, 
there can be no longer a Pavlov condj- 
tioning our reflexes, some substitute, less 
external in a literal sense to the individ. 
ual organism but still in a way external, 
must evidently be: discovered for the 
function he performs as experimenter jn 
the original situation. That substitute is, 
in the first place, the long history of con- 
textual interactions, in other men and in 
our past lives, which we call our cultural 
and linguistic inheritance. By this, as 
represented, for example, in the vast 
proliferation of meanings contained in 
the OED or in Mr. Richards’ lists, we are 
all controlled, much as Pavlov’s dog was 
controlled, in each of our uses or inter- 
pretations of any of the words we write or 
read, so that ambiguity—i.e., the intru- 
sion into a particular setting of many 
contexts—is an ever-present and never 
entirely soluble problem. But what has 
been conditioned may also, to a certain 
extent at least, be reconditioned; and if 
Pavlov persists in Mr. Richards’ account 
of language and discourse as the more or 
less external control exercised over our 
words and thoughts by past associations 
of words with things, he also re-emerges, 
especially in practical treatises like Jnter- 
pretation in Teaching, in the person of the 
teacher who sets his pupils exercises in 
verbal comparisons and translations to 
the end of heightening their awareness of 
how words behave in relation to other 
words and to things and ideas. He is the 
enlightened teacher, but he is also that 
most valuable instrument of the enlight- 
ened teacher, Basic English—a language 
that contributes to our understanding of 
both things and words by reducing the 
vocabulary of English to those words 
which are closest to things inasmuch as 
their primary contexts are the organic 
motions of putting and taking, giving and 
getting, pointing and feeling; a language, 
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moreover, that enables us to cope more 
eficiently with the problem of ambiguity 
by increasing still farther that dispropor- 
tion between the finiteness of words and 
the infiniteness of things from which am- 
biguity arises! 

It would be unfair to say of the pro- 
cedure Mr. Richards recommends for the 
practice and teaching of interpretation 
that it consists merely of a technique of 
lexicographical exercise without other 
ends than the exercise itself. The ends are 
there, and they are stated variously as 
understanding, as intelligence, as height- 
ened awareness, as intellectual discern- 
ment, as insight, as self-discovery, as im- 
provement of our command of all the in- 
terconnections of thought, non-verbal as 
well as verbal. Yet, however distinct 
these aims may appear in statements of 
them taken out of their context in Mr. 
Richards’ system, it is is evident, when 
we recall the basic principles of that sys- 
tem, that they are all ends as nearly iden- 
tifiable with the means devised for their 
realization as was Pavlov’s awareness of 
the behavior of his dog with the experi- 
ment he conducted for the sake of induc- 
ing that behavior. What Mr. Richards 
gives us, in short, in following out this 
aspect of his analogy, is simply a set of 
experimental devices for bringing about 
in the reader a sharpened consciousness 
of linguistic particulars as sorts of uni- 
versal motions. 

To go beyond this either by traveling 
the biological road taken by Mr. Dewey 
or by developing the implications of Pav- 
lov as the artist in experiments would en- 
tail the elaboration of a general scheme of 
analysis applicable to particular texts in 
such a way that the particularity of their 
structure rather than the universality of 
their material constituents would become 
the center of attention. He is restrained, 
however, from adopting either of these 
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courses by the peculiar character of the 
metaphor from which his whole method 
springs. It is a metaphor resting on what 
is clearly a constructed situation, partly 
natural and partly artificial, with the two 
elements so related that any full develop- 
ment of one of them is immediately 
checked or interfered with by some trait 
in the other. In the end, for Mr. Rich- 
ards, it is nature which exerts the strong- 
er dialectical pull, and it does so by virtue 
of the skeptical implications for our un- 
derstanding of the terms of philosophy 
and the arts contained in his biological 
distinction between pointing and feeling, 
with its equivalent in the linguistic con- 
trast of referential and emotive words. 
We have seen that this distinction under- 
lies his doubts about the scientific mean- 
ingfulness of any other questions than 
those which ask ow something behaves, 
and so deprives him from the start of 
all explanatory resources except such as 
are furnished by his very limited concep- 
tion of the efficient cause. We have seen 
how it leads him to posit, as the ideal 
mode of interpretation, a procedure 
which, unlike the unnatural and dis- 
tracting antic of parsing, follows closely 
the actual processes of composition as 
these should be if not as they are. And we 
may suggest that the strong suspicion of 
previous theories of criticism and inter- 
pretation which runs throughout his 
works, and which confirms ‘him in his 
preference for a method so nearly uni- 
versal that it seems to him no method at 
all, gains much of its force from precisely 
this bias in favor of one rather than the 
other of the two components, not quite 
perfectly fused, of the original metaphor. 


The method is a universal one, but it 
is a method, and as such it is only fair to 
judge it, finally, in terms of its conse- 
quences apart from the somewhat arbi- 
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trarily constructed first principles by 
which it is validated theoretically. And 
first of all, as we have noted so often, 
there is a whole range of problems—real 
problems, too, since they force them- 
selves on us, independently of any the- 
ories of interpretation, whenever we at- 
tempt to understand a text as a whole or 
to compare two writings on the same sub- 
ject—for the solution of which his scheme 
provides no apparatus whatever. Thus 
we are constantly tempted to ask, in 
reading prose works of any distinction, on 
what principles the words or sentences 
are ordered in this or that passage, or 
why the parts of the argument are ar- 
ranged as they are, or how we may ac- 
count for the author’s insistence on cer- 
tain aspects of his problem and his neg- 
lect of other aspects which, in the writ- 
ings of his predecessors or successors, 
have usually been given a prominent 
place. In order to find answers to such 
questions we obviously need devices 
which will enable us to discover a writer’s 
basic terms, not merely as so many fre- 
quently recurrent words, but rather as 
the fundamental scheme of concepts by 
means of which his problem is stated and 
the parts and order of his argument de- 
termined; we need principles by which, 
once the terms have been established, 
possible modes of working with them 
may be distinguished; and we need other 
principles, involving still more particu- 
larized discriminations of ends and 
means, in the light of which the peculiar 
structural characteristics of individual 
works may be understood and appreci- 
ated. It is evident that no such principles 
or devices are to be looked for anywhere 
in Mr. Richards’ many publications. He 
speaks much of purposes in writing, but 
what he has in mind are the universal 
purposes, or linguistic “functions,” com- 
mon to the sophisticated author and the 


simplest biological organism, not those 
which differentiate writers as voluntary 
agents. He writes books which expound, 
as we have seen, a highly characteristic 
system of thought; but nowhere in these 
books does he provide means whereby 
the system may be understood in its dis- 
tinctive outlines or whereby we may pro- 
gress, in our reading of his books, beyond 
what is stated in separate paragraphs and 
sentences. 

It is to these, indeed—the significant 
wholes to which his method tends to re- 
duce all literature—that he systematical- 
ly endeavors to confine our attention. 
For the Richardian interpreter of dis- 
course there can be only one problem, 
and whether that problem is stated gen- 
erally as the interaction of contexts and 
settings or is specified as ambiguity or 
metaphor or confusion of statement and 
definition, it is clearly one which can be 
adequately posed and solved in terms of 
isolated statements considered apart 
from the total artistic or logical structure 
of the works in which they appear. For 
the problem is really one of the universal 
behavior of words as determined by 
events which in any strict sense are extra- 
literary, and a solution is possible just as 
soon as we have enough of the immediate 
setting of the word before us to permit 
an estimate of what various contexts 
have been at work. Thus—to adapt an 
example from Basic Rules of Reason—it 
is not necessary to read the whole of the 
Preface to the “ Lyrical Ballads” in order 
to deal with the question of what is 
meant by “‘poetry” in Wordsworth’s as- 
sertion that “poetry is the look on the 
face of science”; instead we have only to 
recognize that the problem turns essen- 
tially on the meaning of “‘is,” that “is” 
may have different meanings according 
as the sentences in which it occurs are 
definitions of words or statements about 
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the things of which the word is the name, 
that if we compare the saying of Words- 
worth with other sayings about “poetry” 
(Mr. Richards gives a good many of 
them) we see that it is more like a state- 
ment than a definition, and that as such, 
separated from a definition, it may have 
as many senses as Wordsworth or we our- 
selves at any time have attached to the 
word. 

All this, granted the way in which the 
problem is stated, is no doubt true, and 
there is clearly abundant justification in 
the circumstance for Mr. Richards’ in- 
sistence on our need of a “better ap- 
paratus for controlling the senses of our 
words.” A twofold difficulty, however, 
immediately confronts us. On the one 
hand, even if we allow that the question 
of Wordsworth’s meaning in the sentence 
quoted can be intelligibly discussed in 
terms of that sentence alone plus the 
“contexts’’ of its words, there is nothing, 
so far as one can see, in the “‘better ap- 
paratus” Mr. Richards gives us—neither 
in his lists of the senses of “‘is’”’ or of “‘po- 
etry” nor in his directions for translation 
exercises into Basic English—that can do 
anything more than heighten our aware- 
ness of the problem. And, on the other 
hand, if we are seriously interested in dis- 
covering Wordsworth’s intention rather 
than simply in playing a new and some- 
what complicated linguistic game, and if 
consequently we insist on considering the 
question not in the vacuum of a single 
sentence but in the total context, highly 
particularized as it is, of Wordsworth’s 
argument and method in the Preface, 
then we are already provided, in various 
of the devices afforded by traditional dia- 
lectic, with much of the apparatus we 
need. For the problem of ambiguity is 
not, as many of Mr. Richards’ disciples 
suppose, a new one; and if the problem is 
what we have always thought it to be, 
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the means of dealing with it available to 
us in (say) the first book of the Topics 
would still seem adequate to most of our 
uses. It is not easy, therefore, to escape 
the suspicion that what is at issue for 
Mr. Richards is not the question of am- 
biguity, in the usual meaning, at all; that 
his concern is less with solutions that 
make sense of difficult texts in their au- 
thors’ terms than with the discovery or 
manufacture of problems by which lin- 
guistic wonder may be excited, and that 
that method is best, accordingly, which 
so restricts its means of solution that 
what emerges from any act of interpreta- 
tion is not so much understanding of the 
author as increased insight into our own 
marvelous but somewhat confused minds. 

There would be no objection to this 
were it not that the reading of a book in 
any sense that involves doing justice to 
the distinctive intentions of its author is 
rendered impossible thereby. For the es- 
sence of Mr. Richards’ method, so far as 
it assumes a positive character at all, is 
translation; and what inevitably happens 
when that technique is applied to a writer 
of any intellectual sophistication or sys- 
tematic integrity will be plain to who- 
ever meditates on the strange fate of 
John Stuart Mill in chapter xvii of Inter- 
pretation in Teaching. But translation in 
the mode exhibited in this chapter is in- 
nocent enough when compared to the 
fundamental distortion necessarily un- 
dergone by any writer who philosophizes 
in other categories than action and re- 
action when his statements are subjected 
to the Procrustean dialectic of Basic Eng- 
lish—a language whose key terms have 
been selected in explicit opposition to 
most of the varied ways of dealing with 
the problem of words, ideas, and things 
to be found in the important prose writ- 
ers of the past. 

It is at this point that the question of 
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method and the practical consequences 
thereof rejoins the question of principles. 
For if it be indeed true, as has been occa- 
sionally insinuated by followers of Mr. 
Richards, that his is a theory that ends 
all theories except itself and the better 
thought about language we may look for 
in the future, then the objections we have 
brought against his program for the re- 
form of interpretation are not only irrele- 
vant but philosophically unsound—ex- 
pressions of our wishes that carry over 
into a new age the fictions and magic- 
charged concepts of the past. Our exami- 
nation of Mr. Richards’ views will per- 
haps have been justified if it has revealed 
the essential circularity of all such re- 


torts. For what is the force of an appeal 
to the nature of things against rival doc. 
trines of language or discourse when that 
nature itself has been determined by a 
decision, prior to any inquiry, to identify 
reality only with what can be signified in 
a particular fixed relationship among 
three equivocal words? And what is there 
to compel an abandonment of the dis. 
tinctions of traditional grammar or logic 
in an argument which derives all its 
negative cogency from a metaphor so ad- 
mirably adapted to the end of destroying 
such distinctions as that upon which Mr. 
Richards’ system is based? 
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DISCUSSION 


NATURAL LAW: LAST REFUGE OF THE BIGOT 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 


iE supreme ethical and political issue 

before the (more or less) civilized world 
today is undoubtedly the choice between 
democracy, the political expression of the 
liberal philosophy of individual freedom, 
and one or another form of totalitarian- 
authoritarian dictatorship. A short note in 
Ethics for July, 1948," bears on this subject 
in a way which merits having its implica- 
tions called to attention. The current drift 
of discussion and of events shows the general 
public to be far from alert or astute in the 
matter of forms of totalitarianism. It is in- 
clined to judge them as good or bad, even 
liberal and democratic or the opposite, ac- 
cording to the “side” on which they have 
happened to be ranged on a particular occa- 
sion and not to inquire closely whether one 
is opposed to others because of fundamental 
differences or because of essential similarity, 
merely wishing to concentrate irresponsible 
power in the hands of different parties and 
special interests. 

I 


In Yeager’s note the ostensible issue, 
characteristically in contrast with the real 
one, is put in philosophical guise as the role 
of premises in ethical discussion. The author 
quotes a sentences from the essay he is 
criticizing and comments: “This. . . indi- 
cates that for Professor Knight it is impos- 
sible to make moral judgments which are 
true for all men everywhere, judgments not 
affected by individual or cultural differ- 
ences... .”” And he goes on: “Maritain’s 
premise is different. For the scholastic phi- 
losopher, it is possible to arrive at judgments 

™F. S. Yeager, ‘“‘A Note on Knight’s Criticism of 
Maritain,” pp. 297-99. The author’s reference is to 
a review article originally also published in this 
journal (XLIV [1944], 124-45); but his citations are 
toa reprint in Freedom and Reform (Harper & Bros., 
1947). 


about good and bad that have the status of 
knowledge rather than of opinion.” And, a 
couple of paragraphs later (all on p. 298), 
“«.. . the moral skeptic will be forced even- 
tually, if he keeps on thinking, either to dis- 
prove or to accept Maritain’s premises.” 
Now I[ am not here concerned with personal 
labeling and classifying—with being called 
both a moral skeptic and a moral positivist 
(the latter in a paragraph between the quo- 
tations given)—not even primarily with the 
matter of premises as such, i.e., which ones 
are valid, etc. My concern is with a prior 
matter for which the only honest name is 
honesty, with saying plainly what one’s 
premises are and not using verbiage which 
pretends to say something but does not, or 
pretends to say something very different 
from its grammatical meaning. Here isa 
“natural law” which I will accept; i.e., it is 
in my own opinion, a matter of knowledge 
and not of opinion, that discussion fruitful 
in promoting truth must be carried on in 
this “honest” way. (Yeager also refers to 
“useful” reasoning, as will be noted later.) It 
is to be observed that I do not say one must 
always tell the truth. 

What, then, is this premise of Maritain, 
and of the scholastic philosophy, that one 
must either disprove or accept? (The ab- 
surdity of that disjunction, as a principle, 
will receive attention in due course.) The 
nearest our author comes to a statement of 
the premise in question is found in the sen- 
tence already quoted, asserting that it is 
possible to make moral judgments which are 
true universally. But this is a proposition 
that would be merely nonsensical either to 
accept or to deny. The only way to confirm it 
would be to produce at least one such judg- 
ment with convincing evidence of its truth 
without a possible exception. Yeager pre- 
tends to give examples, and illustrates per- 
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fectly the sort of humbug that thinkers of 
this school parade as natural law. He cites 
(p. 297) as violations of natural law a posi- 
tive law prescribing perjury or murder or 
imposing an unjust tax.? One feels ashamed 
to point out, in this journal, that perjury 
and murder are always morally wrong only 
because the acts are defined as “wrongful” 
false swearing, and killing, respectively. 
Murder, for example, includes a small frac- 
tion of the homicides committed, taking ac- 
count of war, accident, insanity or irrespon- 
sibility, self-defense, and all the forms held 
“justifiable.” (I must quite decline to dis- 
cuss the justice of a tax about which I am 
told only that it is unjust.) 

But whatis really serious, from the stand- 
point of honest philosophical discussion, is 
that what is put forward as the premise of 
Maritain and the scholastic philosophy—the 
possibility of universally valid moral judg- 
ments—is not at all the real premise but is 
in fact dust in the eyes to keep people from 
seeing what is the real premise on which the 
whole position rests. Such truisms as that 
murder is wrong become quite meaningful 


if, and only if, they refer to some authority 
who is to interpret and apply them as cases 
arise,4 with (unless one is an anarchist) 
power to enforce his interpretation. Now, as 


2 He does all this in connection with the ancient 
quibble over whether a law that is morally wrong is 
or is not a law. He carefully expounds the scholastic 
denial, with which “Professor Knight [would] agree 
... if he understood such distinctions [as that be- 
tween moral and positive law].’’ 


3 One might find a meaning in such a “law” as 
stating that there is such a thing as right and wrong, 
in opposition to a supposed assertion of the contrary. 
A thoroughgoing positivism and a thoroughgoing 
pragmatism seem to me to do the latter, in different 
ways, but I am not taking up such substantive issues 
at the moment. I shall later offer a few words on 
them by way of reminder that I repudiate them as 
completely as does Maritain or Yeager but that their 
particular authoritarian moral absolutism is not the 
only alternative. 


4 The authoritarian conception of the ideal rela- 
tion between positive law and natural law would be 
realized in a complete code consisting of one law in 
two clauses: It is enacted (a) that no one shall do 
anything wrong (6) that infractions of this law shall 
be justly punished. 


it should also be superfluous to say, the ac. 
tual major premise of the scholastic phi- 
losophy has been and is and must be (now as 
in the Dark Ages and in the future as now) 
the dogma that there is a human authority 
above the political procedures that make 
positive law and the social processes that 
make custom and public opinion. There is a 
self-perpetuating organization, a hierarchy 
culminating in an infallible head, to which 
God has given for all time the plenary 
knowledge of truth and error, the plenary 
right and duty publicly to declare the same, 
and also the plenary right and duty to sup- 
press, by any necessary and appropriate 
means, any and all contrary declaration or 
teaching. (The keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, also given, are not in question just 
here.) Of the facts in any case the organiza- 
tion is the final judge, as it is of the bound- 
aries of “faith and morals” to which its 
jurisdiction is nominally confined. 

This is the premise which I and philoso- 
phers and the world “must” accept or dis- 
prove. The very idea of disproof, by argu- 
ment, in terms of fact and logic, is, of course, 
the crudest nonsense; as well ask me to dis- 
prove that any arbitrarily assigned number 
of angels are cavorting on the tip of my 
fountain pen as I hold it up reflectively. The 
only possible disproof of any “argument” 
based on a supernatural appeal is to observe 
that thousands have made such claims and 
that anyone may do so, at will, in support 
of any position whatever and without the 
least risk of “disproof.” To believe every- 
thing one cannot disprove would simply 
mean believing an infinite jumble of contra- 
diction and absurdity. Such a claim is lis- 
tened to, in our time, because it was put 
forth long ago and far away when critical 
standards were unthought of, and around it 
a great organization was built up with huge 
vested interests and, worst of all, power— 
psychological, political, and military—to 
use against opposition. (The nature of this 
power and some very serious underlying is- 
sues will call for a few words later.) The very 
meaning of “acceptance” is a subtle ques- 
tion; certainly it has no intellectual import 
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DISCUSSION 


and ought not, in common honesty in the 
use of words, to be called “‘believing.”’ Or 
else conviction based on evidence publicly 
and critically examined should be called by 
some other name. 

These observations, in which the key 
word is “should,” suggest what is really the 
ultimate issue, specifically for the problem 
of democracy; they show the alternative 
premises between which a choice must be 
made prior to ethical discussion itself. The 
question obviously is whether discussion— 
honest, truth-seeking inquiry—is legitimate 
and useful or is a crime. For, to assert that 
one speaks for a divinely established infal- 
lible authority (in all matters of faith and 
morals, defined by one’s self) is obviously to 
proclaim that all argument is rooted in sin, 
the sin of intellectual presumption on the 
part of the opponent. It is an ultimatum: 
agree or fight. The organization for which 
the scholastic philosophy speaks through the 
centuries, the Roman Catholic church, 
makes this identification with suavity and 
candor.s Of course, “The Church” allows 
what it calls discussion, but only within its 


own confines or under its auspices and sub- 
ject to such bounds as it chooses to set, al- 
ways to the final limitation that its supreme 
authority is not to be questioned. All such 
“discussion” is, in effect, a more or less overt 
or subtle propaganda for this real “premise”’ 


which settles all concrete issues in ad- 
vance as far as anyone is concerned except 
the final authority in the church itself. 
Toleration of any other discussion, if pre- 
ventable by any means whatever, would be 
a deadly sin on its own part; and, in avoid- 
ing this sin, perjury and murder are not per- 
jury and murder but virtuous, holy acts, as 
is any torture inflicted in the cause of 
“truth.” But of course the partisan of 


5’ For a recent example see the Christian Century 
(June 23, 1948, pp. 622-23), a longish quotation from 
an article by a Jesuit in the Jesuit organ of Rome, 
La Civilté Cattolica (April 3, 1948). The author asks 
“Protestants to understand that the Catholic 
Church would betray her trust” if she did not “de- 
mand the right to freedom for herself alone, because 
such a right can only be possessed by truth, never 
by error.” 
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scholastic philosophy—writing in an Ameri- 
can philosophical journal in 1948—will not 
mention such “details.” 

Fortunately for persons with a distaste 
for professing belief in doctrines ethically 
monstruous as well as absurd beyond all 
bounds of credulity, “the world does move 
all the same”—back and forth or around 
and around, if not in any consistent direc- 
tion, forward, backward or sideways—and, 
for the historical moment, our part of the 
world lives under a civilization in which it 
is even less expedient for such logicians to 
express the conclusions of their reasoning in 
action, @ outrance, than it is to state it truth- 
fully in words. But one cannot look at the 
verbal argument without being moved to 
admiration of its logical cogency, beauty, 
and effectiveness. Just set up the “premise” 
that God has given us the truth, and the 
corresponding authority, right and duty, 
and everything the heart could possibly de- 
sire follow at once and incontestably. We 
can proclaim any absurdity as sacred truth 
and commit any crime in the calendar that 
we judge expedient for maintaining our 
power, and all opposition is sin, and any 
action appropriate for overcoming opposi- 
tion is virtuous; we march into heaven to 
the music of Gabriel’s big horn and the 
choiring of the angelic host and all the 
saved. For it should be emphasized that the 
“premises” cover not only the plenary right 
to know and declare or to make “truth”; in 
addition, the eternal bliss or torture of every 
human soul depends on the acceptance of 
this truth or, alternatively, on the perform- 
ance of certain magical rites for which we 
also have an exclusive contract with the 
Deity. Of all this, too, there can be no fear 
of “disproof,” at least in the judgment of the 
proponents. 

Violent extermination of opponents, how- 
ever, was never the substance of the reli- 
gious-authoritarian “argument”’ in its ideal 
or more pleasant form; this was only a last 
recourse for exceptional and obstreperous 
cases. Reference has already been made to 
“psychological forces.”” The preferred “ar- 
gument” has been, and is, to “catch them 
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young” and indoctrinate and “condition” 
them so thoroughly with love of “virtue” 
and hatred of “sin”—meaning obedience 
and conformity and their opposites—always 
backed up with the threat of hell and prom- 
ise of paradise, that they would never think 
of raising any questions. And this “worked” 
for most people, the number of exceptions 
depending on the level and kind of civiliza- 
tion. It works for a large proportion today 
in the habitat of modern scientific and liber- 
al-democratic civilization, up to a limit 
which no one can define at all accurately. 
War and politics, business and sport, and 
cultural activity, in which even the smallest 
sectarian subspecies of Judeo-Christianity 
fight both for and against, together and op- 
posed, do indeed suggest that in spite of all 
the sound and fury the ancestral religions 
are not the greatest menace to rational ac- 
tion or to world peace and order. But if the 
conditioning technique did not work, within 
a quite wide area of what passes for thinking 
and discussion, philosophical journals would 
hardly be printing articles (or ‘“‘notes’’) for 
or against natural law and the scholastic 
philosophy. For most of the human race it 
is too much trouble to examine evidence and 
make up one’s mind in its light; it is much 
easier to be told—and much more exciting 
to participate in autos da fe carried out on 
unbelievers and nonconformists—than it is 
to argue, implying some effort at objec- 
tivity.® 

6It may be well for the writer to say explicitly 
that this note cannot pretend to offer anything but a 
superficial and one-sided view of the deep and 
many-sided problem of the relation between “reli- 
gion” and political ethics. A full and impartial dis- 
cussion would have to consider the relations be- 
tween old and new (priesthood and prophecy) in re- 
ligion; we can only note that “conversion”? may be 
a much more rational source of conviction than con- 
ditioning in helpless infancy but that in fact and 
typically it is not notably better or worse. Again 
tradition, enforced by supernatural sanctions 
(though not by the heaven-hell form, the main spe- 
cial contribution of Judeo-Christianism) has been the 
foundation of social order in the world, everywhere 
and always, down to modern west-European civili- 
zation in the past few generations. Moreover, the 
great bulk of social relations must always rest on 
tradition; the primary social-ethical principle must 
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Since we do (at least for the moment) live 
in a culture in which it is possible to question 
things put forth as sacred without fear either 
of sudden death by “divine” lightning or of 
the slower one by heretici comburendum, | 
may revert to the reductio ad absurdum of all 
mystical-absolute authoritarianism. I mean, 
of course, the infinite plurality and diversity 
of doctrines and authorities and the neces- 
sity of making a choice if one is to recognize 
any authority at all. (God has a strange way 
of taking both sides, or every side, in con- 
troversies where appeal to him is taken, as 
to what he thinks is right, even what he 
meant by what he said when the parties 
nominally agree on a verbal text; however, 
confirming all partisans in the view that dis- 
agreement is due to the wickedness of their 
opponents is not conducive either to a 
friendly and respectful atmosphere in con- 
troversy or to a definitive settlement.) If, 
straining a point, we concede that the apolo- 
getic for any single religion (or “‘sect’’) em- 
bodies what would be called “evidence” in 
an issue on which men want the truth and 
in which truth is subject to any sort of open 
test, it still seems incontestably clear that 
no evidence exists for establishing the 
claims of any one against its numerous com- 
peting enemies. As far as the moral and po- 
litical teachings of religions are concerned, 
the abhorred “cultural relativity,” plus 
some other relativities, is a simple fact, 
patent to any eye that is open to see. It is 
true that denial of national or folk specificity 
and the pretense, in the name of universali- 
ty, to supremacy over all legal and political 
order are special features of Judaism and its 
offshoots, Christianity and Islam—as is the 


be the homely one of doing the expected thing, which 
means obeying the laws and conforming to the cus- 
toms of the community in which one lives. This is the 
main “natural law” but is by no means absolute. The 
problem of rational social freedom—the freedom of 
a group in some sense unitary and “sovereign” to 
make changes in itself and its ways—is a much hard- 
er question than individual freedom, limited as this 
is not only by the determinism affecting all nature 
but by the necessity of prescriptive (vs. descriptive) 
law, and by the various more arbitrary coercions of 
actual social life. 
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natural implication, their virulent intoler- 
ance. (Yet these religions have never ex- 
plicitly condemned untruthfulness or polyg- 
amy, two provisions which to the modern 
mind belong in the natural law if this is true 
of any specific conduct; and the injunction 
against “killing” has never had, except for a 
few fanatics, any such inclusive reference as 
the commandment verbally states, and it 
has no visible import.) 

And now, in addition to the religions that 
are regularly so classified, we have in the 
Western world several new, essentially reli- 
gious, parties and political philosophies 
(churches and creeds) claiming authority by 
essentially the same “logic.” Each has its 
“premise,” which definitively settles all 
questions in favor of whatever its own dic- 
tator may decree, and makes logical refuta- 
tion meaningless. It is immaterial whether 
the premise runs: “We speak for God, whose 
will is virtue (and whose power is terrible 
beyond imagination)”; or, “We are the ad- 
vance guard of the proletariate, of oppressed 
humanity, crying for justice”; or even, “We 
are the voice of the folk-soul, than which 
there is nothing whicher in the way of moral 
authority”; or any other babble which 
means only, “Follow me—or else.” The 
present critical situation between Soviet 
Russia and the West affords an exact paral- 
lel to the suave proposal of Yeager. If we 
only accept the “premise”’ of the “big boss’’ 
in the Kremlin and his gang, their case 
is perfect and invulnerable. Communism 
means “people’s democracy” and peace; 
capitalism, plutocracy, imperialism, and ag- 
gressive war (not to go on to other virtues 
and vices). And communism and capitalism 
are whatever and whoever “we” say they 
are, any beliefs and policies that conflict 
with our own. Obviously nothing of this can 
be “disproved.” The only significant differ- 
ence from the case of scholasticism versus 
liberalism (and this is significant) is that we 
have a mew orthodoxy and heresy and a new 
church and pope instead of old ones. It is 
interesting, too, to note how “cordially”’ all 
the three great current totalitarianisms 
agree on many fundamental issues. They 
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all hold the thoroughgoing pragmatic view 
of truth and truthfulness. Truth is what it 
suits our purpose to have people believe, one 
which it is also for their own good to believe; 
as to truth-telling, there is no obligation in 
natural or divine law to keep faith with 
heretics/capitalists/racial inferiors. And fi- 
nally, in the field of social ethics, political 
power is sacred and economic power wicked 
—unless it is the instrument of political 
power in the hands of the right people. 


II 


However, the foregoing is not quite the 
whole story; there is likely to be, at least by 
implication, some merit in the most foolish 
argument, and it is a good rule to find as 
much merit as possible in any position with 
which one disagrees. The “premise” which 
orders us to follow an arbitrarily designated 
authority simply because it is “wrong” to do 
otherwise is at least a moral premise. It does 
not purport to deduce moral conclusions 
from statements of fact containing no value- 
judgment of any kind.’ And I can agree even 
with a scholastic on this point, one of some 
philosophical importance. It is possibly, in 
part, because its claims have been stated so 
explicitly and even vehemently in moral 
terms that the particular form of authori- 
tarianism that calls itself Christian currently 
secures such wide acceptance as “liberal,” in 
opposition to other forms (really no more 
authoritarian, since that is impossible).* 

7 Strictly speaking, there probably are no such 
statements, at least none above the level of complete 
triviality; but there is a vast difference between 
mainly factual and mainly evaluative statements. 
(It is hard to discuss any real question of ethics or 
value without producing a treatise.) In connection 
with premises, we must face the question of prin- 
ciples in relation to cases and of deduction and in- 
duction. This is hard in science, much worse in ethics 
(and esthetics) because of the contention that each 
case rests on a separate intuitive judgment, not on 
reasoning. But principles must come in somehow, or 
judgments will be conflicting and chaotic. 


8 Failure of the public to see that one authori- 
tarianism must hate others far more than it hates 
liberalism is a discouraging fact for one trying to be- 
lieve that men have the political intelligence neces- 
sary to preserve free institutions. No doubt the main 
fact aiding catholicism to pose as “liberal,” even in 
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Philosophically, the uniqueness of moral 
judgments must be defended against two 
main lines of opposition, both of which pre- 
tend to identify moral judgments with, or 
reduce them to, judgments of fact. These, of 
course, are positivism and instrumentalism. 
As suggested at the outset, I wish to con- 
clude this (over-long) note with a few words 
about them specifically because in Yeager’s 
note I am called a moral positivist and be- 
cause he also speaks of reasoning being 
“useful,” apparently as the meaning or test 
of its validity.? I have already observed that 


the face of its public and explicit statements to the 
contrary (see the note referred to above), is simply 
that other forms are or seem immediately more 
menacing; and, the world and humanity being what 
they are, freedom must find allies where it can, even 
among its mortal foes. Germany and Japan would 
hardly have been defeated without the aid of Russia 
—secured through Nazi miscalculation. And what 
chance would the West now have, politically, in 
Italy or France, without the support of “the Hier- 
archy’’? In the propagandist use of words stolen 
from the liberal vocabulary, the church is like the 
stateist planners and state paternalists of every ilk 
who claim to be the rea] liberals and have succeeded 
in practically inverting the meaning of the word. A 
very large proportion of the enemies of, and refugees 
from, fascism and naziism were opposed to these 
only because they were managed by others than 
themselves, just as a leading historian observed that 
Luther’s main objection to the papacy was that he 
was not pope. Unfortunately, liberals have no way 
of clearly separating antagonists of other people’s 
totalitarianism from antagonists of totalitarianism 
(“‘period”’). 

Another important principle that we must merely 
note in passing is that one must use caution in stat- 
ing political issues explicitly in moral terms. Ethical 
discussion is difficult; and moral convictions tend to 
take on the religious form, i.e., that disagreement is 
a sin, of the other party. 


9 The sentence following my quotation above, 
stating that “the moral skeptic” must either dis- 
prove or accept Maritain’s premises, reads: “He 
must do this before he can argue authoritatively and 
convincingly that his reasoning about social prob- 
lems is more useful than Maritain’s.” As to the 
meaning of “useful” he gives no further hint. Ac- 
cording to his “premises” (the real ones), there is of 
course only one utility because there is only one final 
value (in this life); that is to avoid, and in any pos- 
sible way prevent, the sin (and its dire consequences 
hereafter) of acting contrary to the divine authority 
of the church. But this solum bonum would not be 


an authoritarian will necessarily and quite 
logically take a strictly “pragmatic” view of 
truth (except for the dogma on the basis of 
which he claims power). Of the two ways of 
confusing fact and value, this is the one that 
calls for serious notice.’® An instrumentalist 
must hold that to say that anything is good 
means only that it is desired by someone, 
either for itself or as a means or condition of 
something that is so desired. This statement 
cannot be refuted conclusively. One can only 
“point out” as negative evidence several 
“facts,” accepted as such by the common 
sense of men generally and recognized in 
everyday discourse. The first is that when 
people call a thing “good” (morally or es- 
thetically) they think they mean more, that 
in some sense one “ought” to appreciate it 
and is in “error” (wilfully or otherwise) if he 
does not. Second, no discussion of differences 
about values is possible without appeal to 
some superindividual norm, hence in some 
sense ‘“‘objective.”’ It is mere nonsense for 
two people to confront each other and re- 


promoted (in the culture-situation in which he is 
speaking) by saying what he means. One must (local- 
ly and for the time being) put on an appearance of 
democracy, even liberalism; and supporting the 
absolute authority of a self-perpetuating hierarchy 
under an infallible ‘““Leader’’ is a bit too obviously 
something else. Yet, even in philosophic circles, the 
relations of dictation by such an authority tointellec- 
tual discussion do not seem to be clearly and uni- 
versally understood; otherwise many books widely 
read and seriously commented upon surely would not 
receive quite such treatment. 


© Real, thoroughgoing positivism can surely be 
dismissed as self-contradictory and absurd, though 
it is formally asserted by some scientists, and more 
“social scientists.’”” Whatever he says, no one can 
really think that there is no such thing as thinking, 
that all imputation of error is an error, that all asser- 
tion is delusion, thus denying that he denies. One 
cannot say that he is not saying anything or that 
when he says “I believe’’ he is either merely produc- 
ing noise or merely describing an individual state of 
mind without external reference. There is a serial 
relation between positive, instrumental, and evalua- 
tive propositions. The first regard a subject matter 
as merely describable in terms of principles of phe- 
nomenal order, not as problem-solving; the second 
regard it as solving problems in the use of means to 
achieve ends not problematical; the third class deal 
with problems of ends. 
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iterate “I want,” referring to incompatible 
objects. But all social problems are rooted 
in such conflicts of interest; if they are not 
also differences of opinion, there is nothing 
to say; the parties can fight or possibly 
separate and live in different worlds. Third, 
we know about valuations and values in 
generally the same way that we know about 
desires. Neither our own desires nor those 
of others are observed by the senses, or spe- 
cifically inferred from observed physical be- 
havior; for we know that behavior does not 
accurately express either desires or values, 
that error, of different kinds, affects both.” 

Finally (fifth, by count), we know that 
people do discuss moral values, and some- 
times to some purpose. (Bad results or none 
would raise the question of the meaning of 
discussion and its relation to other modes of 
“talk about” things.) But discussion of con- 
flicting desires literally makes no sense. In 
a more direct way, contrast and conflict be- 
tween desires and values (esthetic as well as 
moral) are of the essence of the latter. To be 
sure—and it is a source of confusion—nor- 
mal human beings “desire” the good in the 
abstract; they like to be in the right. (One 
who says he “knows what he likes” and cares 
nothing for the opinions of competent judges 
is probably lying more or less, or, if not, he is 
too stupid to be taken seriously or to be 
trusted.) But valuation comes to conscious- 
ness through opposition between a general 
value and some concrete, specific desire, or 
at least it is always more; and it is in the 
more, the difference and conflict, that the 
whole issue lies. 

Yet there can be no sharp distinction be- 
tween “instrumental values” (or desiderata, 


"It might be noted (a fourth fact) that scientif- 
ic or physical facts are also known generically in the 
same way, through comparison between observations 
by different minds. Observation is also subject to 
error, and all truth, so far as it is in question, is a 
value. We have no reason to impute error (or effort) 
to the behavior of inert objects, but we do think that 
desire and effort and the corresponding kind of error 
to some extent affect the behavior of the higher ani- 
mals. We assume, however, that they do not 
“value,” do not know about, moral obligations or 
good and bad taste—the taste about which there is 
disputation. 
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i.e., means and conditions) and “values,” 
ultimate ends.” Hence, there are no natural 
laws, no value-judgments which stand alone 
as premises in approving or condemning 
specific acts. Circumstances do alter cases in 
ways not reducible to workable rules; there 
is only a presumption against even homi- 
cide. The moral law of widest application is 
that we should obey the positive law; but it 
may be one’s duty to break a bad law, or a 
good one, under unusual conditions. We 
must surely allow that merely instrumental 
choices may be crucial and that men may 
have to fight over them if agreement is im- 
perative and cannot be reached through dis- 
cussion.'’ Does anyone really think that 
“justice must be done though the heavens 
fall” or that an act which would destroy the 
world would be “right”?!4 As to forms of 
government, if it should become quite clear 
—as now seems more than possible—that 
men are incapable of agreeing about the 
questions on which they “must” have una- 


2 Practically never are ends really wholly given 
or really ends. Neither play nor work can be defined; 
nor can the two be distinguished in purely instru- 
mental terms (still less in purely empirical terms). 
This general fact constitutes the main handicap of 
analytical economics, which by abstraction takes 
ends as given to define its special field of inquiry. 
Taken alone, this instrumentalist view is unrealistic, 
repugnant to many minds, and will be very mislead- 
ing on policy questions. Both business and politics 
themselves are largely competitive sports as well as 
means to ends, and conduct has several aspects. 


13 T have earlier referred to the problem of defin- 
ing this term. I should classify all “persuasion” along 
with coercion, as “fighting” with psychological 
weapons, and by no means necessarily as “higher” 
than physical war or the duel. 


14In the play Wings over Europe, which had a run 
some years ago, a prime minister had to shoot 
(murder?) in cold blood a young physicist, whose 
only fault was excessive idealism, to prevent his 
“detonating” the earth in discouragement and dis- 
gust at the failure of statesmen to bring forth a 
world state. Whether the action was “right”? seems 
rather an irrelevant question. And so with respect 
to the judicial murders and military aggressions that 
dot the historical records and for which “necessity” 
was the plea; the question involved is the actual 
relative importance of good accomplished and evil 
done. Ends certainly may justify bad means, vice 
versa; every act must be judged as a whole, in the 
largest possible context. 
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nimity (beginning with the boundaries of 
necessary agreement versus toleration) so 
that an arbitrary authority imposing its will 
by force would be the only way to keep civi- 
lized life going at all, most liberals would 
surely vote for its acceptance. And doubtless 
they “ought to”; or the difference between 
necessity (supreme importance) and right- 
ness disappears. “Which” dictator to accept, 
if one had a choice, might then also be a 
matter of convenience; certainly the super- 
moral and theological pretensions of an ec- 
clesiastical dictatorship are no ground for 
preferring this type, and, in general, “‘ideol- 
ogy”’ is slight indication of what any claim- 
ant of arbitary power will do with it if he 
gets it. 

Thus, to repeat, there are no absolute 
moral laws, not even the law that it is uni- 
versally right to do right and wrong to do 
wrong, unless this is watered down to an 
obligation to make a reasonable effort to 
prefer the better to the worse among alter- 
natives that, in means and ends, are always 
complex and uncertain mixtures of good and 
evil. 

It is clearly possible to put moral judg- 
ments as a class in the instrumentalist form 
by asserting that right conduct is merely a 
means to goodness in general—or perhaps 
“value,” truth, beauty, and goodness some- 
how compared and reduced to a common 
measure, for they are commonly in conflict 
—and applying the dictum above that 
everybody “wants” to be in the right. But 
this merely makes two issues grow where one 
grew before. We need not say more about 
the first—whether this want is merely a 
want, in a factual sense, or “more,” an im- 
perative. More crucial practically is the 
second matter, of interpreting general right- 
ness at once concretely and objectively in 
actual cases. For it is notorious that men 
typically claim (and no doubt mostly “be- 
lieve”) that they are devoted to the good 
and want only what is their right but dis- 
agree violently as to what is right or good. 
It is difference of opinion on this point— 
obviously subject to influence by divergent 
interests—that makes nonsense of the utili- 


tarian-pragmatic ethic of judging acts by 
“consequences.” Of course! in the main and 
not exclusively; for motives, and varioys 
qualities in the acts themselves as means, 
are also significant. But the question is,what 
consequences are “good” (or best, or better); 
for no discussion is possible with premises 
that state only the conflicting wants or 
views of the parties. A thoroughgoing instru- 
mentalism must confirm Hobbes, making 
autocracy (with overwhelming power) the 
only alternative to a war of each against all, 
and a “war” in which all weapons and 
strategies would be gauged solely in terms 
of result relative to cost. 

Not only are there no moral laws at once 
universal and meaningfully definite, but 
there seems further to be no “methodology” 
for ethical discussion (or esthetic) that is 
comparable to the procedures of mathe- 
matics or inductive natural science. But 
reasonable men can and do discuss political- 
ethical problems. And if there is one su- 
preme moral or “natural” law, a supreme 
premise of all ethical reasoning, it must be 
the principle that every person has the 
right and the duty of such discussion and of 
the critical reflection that precedes it and 
goes with it. And it implies the duty of 
settling differences and conflicts by open and 
fair discussion. There must be limits in po- 
litical practice; they are set chiefly by the 
fact that men are not fully or equally en- 
dowed for discussion, which presupposes 
competence as well as such moral qualities 
as honesty and impartiality, tolerance and 
respect for others with differing views. Up 
to a point! for there are issues which cannot 
be adjudicated by discussion yet on which 
honest and competent men will consider 
agreement important enough to justify 
fighting for what they think right. But re- 
jection of absolute values in no way implies 
“moral skepticism,’ whether the idea that 
values are just facts of individual psychology 
and opinions about them not really opinions, 
or that one opinion is as good as another. 

The practical contrast between liberalism 
and absolutism must be defined in terms of 
two ideals of education. Absolutism calls for 
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indoctrination in infancy with a “truth” as- 
sumed to be given long ago and once and for 
all and for effective conditioning to believe 
without question because questioning is 
wicked (and, in the scholastic absolutism, is 
supernaturally visited with a doubly infinite 
punishment). Liberalism starts from the 
“different premise” that truth is not finally 
or completely known but is to be progres- 
sively found, precisely by questioning and 
investigation, with methods and results con- 
stantly before the open court of public 
scrutiny. Hence the “ultimate” (hypotheti- 
cal) natural law stated above really pre- 
supposes one still more primitive, the right 
of every human being to a “liberal” educa- 
tion. 

But one should not mention “rights” 
without observing that they cannot be ab- 
solute. A right can be valid only in so far as 
the corresponding obligation can be definite- 
ly placed. This can be done only within 
limits, even for negative obligations, and 
within quite narrow limits for obligations 
involving costs. Take, for example, the 
right to life: The duty of others not to kill 
me is by no means unconditional, and the 
duty to keep me alive at any serious sacri- 
fice, is quite nebulous. The rampant tenden- 
cy to saddle “the state” with the obligation 
to give everybody everything a human be- 
ing arguably “ought” to have is particularly 
sinister; it finally spells the end of freedom, 
and of all effective rights as well, in an 
authoritarianism of the worst kind. The 
liberal state has no resources really its own, 
practically speaking, and can give to anyone 
only by taking away from someone else who 
is in its power. 

III 

The main result of this little inquiry could 
have been stated in advance as a common- 
place or as what should be one. The point is 
that ordinary modern intellectual criteria 
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and procedures have no place in the discus- 
sion of religious claims. These are ipso facto 
not discussible; the statement is the proper 
definition of a religious belief, a conviction 
that is held because it is a sin to question it. 
The reality is not changed by statements 
cloaking it in pontifical nonsense about 
premises having to be accepted or dis- 
proved.'*5 

Second, a few thoughts have been offered 
to indicate why rejection of definite, usable 
universal moral laws does not mean giving 
up the reality either of ethical discussion as 
a distinct field (reducing values to physical 
or mental fact) or of moral responsibility. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


18 The author (I. Cavalli, S.J.) of the article in 
La Civilta Cattolica, previously cited, begins the 
same paragraph with this sentence (not translated 
in the Christian Century exerpt): “The Protestants 
start from the right to liberty, the Catholics from the 
right of the truth [J Protestanti partono dal diritto 
alla libertad, i Cattolici dal diritto della verita].’’For 
Protestant we should, of course, read “liberal,’’ for 
Catholic, ‘‘orthodox,” and then for truth, “dogma.” 
Protestant orthodoxy (the absolute authority of 
“scripture’’) is like any other, save as “‘Protestants”’ 
less commonly believe what they profess. Liberalism 
does in a real sense start from the principle of free- 
dom and derive the conception of truth, by way of 
honest, critical, and tolerant inquiry. An orthodoxy 
starts with a dogma establishing some absolute 
authority and either arbitrarily defines freedom as 
conformity and obedience or formally repudiates 
freedom in favor of the latter principles. In the same 
paragraph by Cavalli we are told (quoting the Chris- 
tian Century translation): “‘As to other religions the 
church will certainly never draw the sword, but she 
will require that by legitimate means they shall not 
be allowed to propagate false doctrine. . . . [She] 
will require that legal existence be denied to er- 
ror....’? The statement that the church will not 
resort to armed force is confuted by its entire history 
and the whole logic of its position and explicitly con- 
tradicted by the reference to “legitimate” means, 
defined as “‘legal.’”’ Needless (or useless) to say, the 
laws of modern states are enforced by arms as far as 
called for, with somewhat different amenities for 
“crime’”’ and “‘war” (insurrection). 





POLITICAL POWER AND DEMOCRATIC PSYCHIATRY 


ALAN GEWIRTH 


HE idea of putting knowledge to the 

service of democratic values is one which 
recent events have given an urgency greater 
perhaps than ever before. But the execution 
of the idea involves manifold difficulties, 
which themselves require analysis if the 
knowledge in question is to be fruitful in its 
guidance of action. Those difficulties are 
treated anew in two recent books by Harold 
D. Lasswell—one a collection of his essays 
written between 1932 and 1945,’ the other a 
systematic presentation of essentially the 
same point of view as is found in the essays.? 
As in all his writings, Professor Lasswell here 
offers incisive discussions, marked by serious 
commitment to the practical application of 
scientific intelligence. Whether he is success- 
ful in his treatment of the basic difficulties is 
what I now propose to examine. 


I 


One of the difficulties in coping with 
practical problems such as confront man- 
kind today is the ascertainment of just what 
the nature of those problems is. We are all 
familiar with the varied insistence that the 
basic problem is a religious one or a moral 
one or a psychological, epistemological, con- 
stitutional, economic one. These different 
diagnoses have obvious practical implica- 
tions, since the kind of action which must 
be taken to solve the problems will depend 
in large part upon what the problems them- 
selves are viewed as being. And, even when 
there has been agreement that the prob- 
lems involved are essentially political, the 
diversities of analysis have been simply 

t The Analysis of Political Behaviour: An Em- 
pirical Approach (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1948). Henceforth cited as “‘Analysis.” 

2 Power and Personality (New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1948). Page references in the text are 
to this volume. 


transferred to the conception of politics it- 
self. For this result the history of modern 
political theories might indeed have given 
ample warning, since an important source of 
the disagreements among those theories has 
been the divergent views taken on the onto- 
logical question of what kind of entity the 
“political” is. According to Machiavelli’s 
Prince, politics concerns the use of force and 
fraud for power and glory; according to 
Bodin, not force but the structure of legal- 
ity deriving from God and nature is the con- 
text of the political; for Rousseau such le- 
gality is politically irrelevant, yet the prob- 
lem of politics is the de jure legitimation, as 
against the de facto origin, of the authority 
of one man over another; for Hegel the po- 
litical problem is to become aware that the 
state is inherently rational; for Marx politics 
is a reflection of the antagonistic property 
relations deriving from the mode of produc- 
tion in a given society. In these conceptions, 
in which the political is identified with, or 
explained in terms of, force, law, ethics, 
reason, and economics, there is much for the 
contemporary student of political problems 
to ponder; for a too facile commitment to 
some one alternative will make it difficult 
for him to cope with the factors involved in 
the others. 

Lasswell is very much aware of the impor- 
tance of this problem of the nature of the 
political, and he devotes many pages of 
Power and Presonality to it. His answer is 
that politics consists in the relations of pow- 
er, which are defined as “relations in which 
severe deprivations are expected to follow 
the breach of a pattern of conduct” (p. 12). 
He recognizes the variability of concepts 
like “severe” and “deprivation” but holds 
that these are to be defined “‘in the light of 
the entire panorama of relationships which 
are taken into account” (p. 13), so that the 
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subject matter of political science is those 
institutions in any community whereby 
“the most severe deprivations”’ are threat- 
ened or applied. Hence “we speak of the 
politicizing of human relations when they 
are transformed into power relationships” 
(p. 16; italics in original). From this defini- 
tion it follows that the political is to be 
found not only in “situations conventionally 
known in a community as ‘governmental’ ” 
but wherever there are power relations, 
since “any human situation can be trans- 
formed into a power relation” (p. 16). It 
follows, too, that the “political type,” or 
homo politicus, consists in those personalities 
who are “power seekers, searching out the 
power institutions of the society into which 
they are born and devoting themselves to 
the capture and use of government” (p. 20). 

This conception of politics as power is, of 
course, a very old one. And it has much to 
recommend it: it directs attention to con- 
cretely ascertainable relations of influence 
in a society, and it removes the vagueness 
and moralizing found in many other concep- 
tions. But the position also has well-recog- 
nized difficulties of which Lasswell does not 
seem to be aware. It means, as Augustiné 
long ago pointed out, that politics is con- 
cerned as much with the relations of gang- 
sters and other “outlaws” both to one an- 
other and to their victims as with the net- 
work of “legal” and conventionally “gov- 
ernmental” relations and that the distinc- 
tion between these kinds of relations is itself 
extra-political. To be sure, Lasswell does not 
equate power with either “compulsion” or 
“force”; these latter are rather particular 
kinds of power, occurring when “power is 
the basis for control over well-being” (p. 
232) and when “power based on well-being 
is applied to well-being itself” (p. 234). Yet 
he officially maintains the generic equation 
of politics, power, and “‘severe sanctions,” 
so that, strictly speaking, these species of 
power are also themselves political. Never- 
theless, despite his admission that on his 
definition many other situations than the 
“conventionally governmental” are really 
political, i.e., “functionally governmental,” 


Lasswell goes on throughout much of the re- 
mainder of his book to discuss “politics” in 
the conventional governmental sense alone. 
This enables him to evade many of the con- 
sequences of his definition. Thus he char- 
acterizes the “political type,” or homo politi-~ 
cus, as having an intense “craving for defer- 
ence,” which is “displaced upon public ob- 
jects,” such that “this displacement is ra- 
tionalized in terms of public interest” (p. 
38). Yet the factor of “public interest” or 
“public good” (p. 58), is, strictly speaking, 
unessential to the conception of politics and 
power as Lasswell has initially formulated 
them; for, while he defines ‘‘public objects” 
as “persons and practices connected with 
the power process” (p. 38), there is no reason 
why, on his definition of politics, this should 
include any reference to the “public good.” 
The latter introduces a moral factor which, 
as such, is not included in the initial defini- 
tion of the political and is, indeed, extrane- 
ous to it. To be sure, Lasswell distinguishes 
the homo politicus, whom he thus delineates, 
from the homo lupus, but only in quantita- 
tive terms of the amount of power demand- 
ed, the degree of capability of achieving 
these demands, and the number of persons 
for whom the power is demanded (pp. 54- 
58). 

The reference to “public good” is only one 
of the many extra-political ideas which 
Lasswell illicitly incorporates into his con- 
ception of politics. The definition of democ- 
racy, on which much of his subsequent argu- 
ment depends, is itself a further example of 
the same tendency; for, while calling de- 
mocracy a “political society,” Lasswell dif- 
ferentiates it from other such societies by 
the consideration that in it “power is not 
only shared but subordinated to respect for 
the dignity of human personality” (p. 108); 
“power, though taken seriously, is subordi- 
nated to the value goals of human dignity 
and the abundant commonwealth”’ (p. 151). 
But if a basic aspect of democracy is its sub- 
ordination of power to other values, does it 
not precisely to that extent cease to be a 
“political” society? And, when Lasswell 
writes that “the urgent task is to chasten 
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and subordinate power to the service of re- 
spect” (p. 110), is he not indicating a task 
which, on his definition, falls outside the 
purview of “political science’’ not only as to 
its actual implementation but even as to its 
intellectual consideration? This is particu- 
larly the case because he goes on to show 
that it is not by counterpower that the 
chastening and subordinating of power is to 
be effected. 

The significance of this question goes be- 
yond that of mere verbal consistency. The 
frequently repeated doctrine that politics is 
simply power tends to obfuscate the integral 
position which moral values have as goals of 
that power and hence as basic determinants 
of its characteristics. The moral values need 
not, indeed, be such as any one writer ap- 
proves: to go to the other extreme of declar- 
ing that unjust political power is not politi- 
cal power at all is almost equally destructive 
of clarity. But, if moral values are by defini- 
tion left out of politics, then moral criticism 
is made to appear extraneous and irrelevant 
to politics. And if politics is defined only in 
terms of power, then it becomes impossible 
to distinguish within politics itself between 
a regime which governs only on the basis of 
power, i.e., by threatened or actual “severe 
deprivations” for nonconformity, and a re- 
gime in which the primary basis is the con- 
sent of the governed. 


II 


Once it is accepted that the democratic 
polity involves the subordination of power 
to such moral values as respect for the dig- 
nity of human personality, there still re- 
mains the difficulty as to the means by 
which those values can be most fully real- 
ized, preserved, and extended. The modern 
democratic tradition, following Plato in this 
regard, has laid emphasis on science as one 
of the chief means. This solution itself raises 
manifold problems, deriving from the moral 
neutrality of science and the seeming con- 
trast of scientific expertness and conclusive- 
ness to democratic equality and freedom. 
Lasswell, who also espouses science as a 
main instrument of what he calls “the pro- 


gressive democratization of society,” jg 
aware of many of these problems. Moreover, 
he goes into painstaking detail to indicate 
what are the basic conditions of democrat. 
zation and what must be the corresponding 
sciences which deal with them. But it is pre. 
cisely from the content which he thus gives 
to his position that it becomes involved jp 
crucial difficulties. 

The method which Lasswell uses to pro- 
pound the conditions and sciences of demo- 
cratization consists in drawing a series of 
equivalences whose outcome on each level 
is the same. Democratic values involve a 
subordination of power to respect for the 
dignity of human personality ; consequently 
the task of democratic leaders “is equiva- 
lent to the whole problem of curbing de- 
structiveness,” i.e., acts which “destroy 
congenial and creative interpersonal rela- 
tions” (pp. 110, 111). Moreover, since that 
which is destructive in this sense is patho- 
logical, the problem of curbing destructive- 
ness by democratic leadership “is closely 
equivalent to the problem of disease and 
health, seen in the perspective of mankind 
as a whole” (p. 112; cf. also pp. 146, 148). 
Now there is, Lasswell points out, a value- 
oriented branch of medicine which seeks to 
discern and abolish destructive acts, namely, 
social psychiatry. Initially, this is stated to 
be “one of the policy sciences,”’ which are 
defined as sciences which “clarify the proc- 
ess of policy making in society, or supply 
data needed for the making of rational judg- 
ments on policy questions” (p. 120). The 
reader’s suspicion that on this definition all 
sciences become policy sciences is confirmed 
when examples of its practitioners are se- 
lected not only from law, education, and 
other social disciplines, but also from work- 
ers in “somatic medicine; or psychiatry; or 
physics, biology, or any subdivision of the 
enormous corps of men and women who 
work in the physical sciences and technol- 
ogy” (p. 125). But, finally, just as the prob- 
lem of democracy had been equated with the 
problem of universal health and disease, so, 
too, all the policy sciences are themselves 
equated with social psychiatry ; for the latter 
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“becomes equivalent in scope to the policy 
sciences of democracy, the sciences which 
discover the factors that condition the dem- 
ocratic equilibrium” (p. 146). 

The role which Lasswell envisages for this 
architectonic science of socia! psychiatry is 
twofold. First, it will organize and prosecute 
enormous research projects delving into 
every aspect of democratization, including 
the education of the young and the selection 
of leaders having the basic personality 
structure appropriate to democracy. True to 
his equation of the democratic with the 
healthful, Lasswell assimilates the problem 
of choosing leaders to that of choosing physi- 
cians: “In collective policy as in somatic 
medicine the problem is to improve the lay- 
man’s judgment in selecting expert advisers 
and guides. 1t is no news that the layman is 
often the victim of misplaced confidence in 
choosing his physician and politician” (pp. 
131-32). Second, social psychiatry will seek 
to carry out its conclusions in practice, by 
winning the confidence of the community, 
on which the choice of leaders and policies 
finally rests. 

In this conception that the problem and 
the policy science of democracy are defined 
by social psychiatry there is, indeed, much 
that is attractive. It views the effectuation 
of democratic values in terms of a set of con- 
cepts operationally pertinent to the work of 
practical disciplines concerned with human 
relations. It shows that the problems of ef- 
fectuation need not be splintered into the 
many varieties differentiated by the vari- 
eties of disciplines and that even the non- 
human sciences may be co-ordinated with 
the others in terms of their practical effects 
on human values. It lays emphasis, as too 
many discussions of democracy do not, upon 
the “internal” factors of attitude and per- 
sonality involved in concepts like ‘“‘respect”’ 
and “dignity,” and not merely upon the “ex- 
ternal” factors of legal and economic insti- 
tutions; the relation of the latter to democ- 
racy is viewed as being directly explicable in 
terms of the ways in which they emerge in 
the former. The conception that social psy- 
chiatry will deal with economic and legal 
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questions, while stretching greatly the usual 
definition of psychiatry, is thus less anoma- 
lous than it might appear. Moreover, Lass- 
well is careful to stress that the centraliza- 
tion of the human problems of these fields 
through social psychiatry does not mean 
that the aim is merely a negative or quiet- 
istic removal of anxieties by “adjusting” the 
individual to the status quo. Rather, it is 
recognized that the status quo itself “de- 
serves rational, selective, progressive 
change”’ (p. 130), for the primary emphasis 
falls upon the positive norm of a healthy 
personality and of the conditions required 
for its achievement and preservation. 

There are, nevertheless, crucial difficul- 
ties in this conception, which Lasswell does 
not appear to have considered. They relate 
to the nature of the problems of democracy, 
the kind of knowledge which can be had of 
them, the methods of resolving them, and 
the degree to which noncognitive factors are 
involved in the choices made about them. 

1. Can the problems of democracy be 
equated in any strict or specific sense with 
the problems of mental or physical health 
and disease? This is, indeed, one of the most 
widely accepted equations in contemporary 
thought; and it is difficult not to find merit 
in it in our anxiety-ridden world. But the 
difficulties begin to appear when we note the 
literal manner in which Lasswell equates the 
dualism of health and disease with that of 
the democratic and the antidemocratic. He 
not only makes this equation in the obvious 
situations where personality disorders can 
be shown to lead to antidemocratic atti- 
tudes, as in the two case histories which he 
cites of men who developed Fascist leanings 
(pp. 152-56). Led on by the consideration 
that in the sphere dealt with by somatic 
medicine the body is constantly confronted 
by alternatives leading to health or disease, 
Lasswell also goes on to insist that these 
same alternatives of the democratic and the 
antidemocratic, the nondestructive and the 
destructive, arise at every stage of the entire 
social process, so that the social psychiatrist 
must be ready to brand each stage as demo- 
cratic or antidemocratic and to recommend 
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appropriate action; for, as Lasswell points 
out, the antidemocratic or destructive prac- 
tices and personalities do not emerge by a 
sudden mutation from the democratic or 
constructive ones; rather, there is a gradual 
transition such that the former are latently 
present long before their antidemocratic 
character emerges. It is necessary, therefore, 
“to scrutinize closely the links in the chain of 
social life which at first glance may not ap- 
pear destructive”; for “most of the process 
occurs under circumstances in which the 
participants neither see nor seek these [de- 
structive] results.” Thus “the banker who 
makes a commercial loan in the ordinary 
course of business, the board of directors 
that retains a monopolistic advantage for 
the company, the trade union that condones 
restrictions of production, the pressure 
group or trade association that sustains a 
trade barrier may unwittingly contribute to 
a wave of happenings that spell collective 
inflation and collapse” (p. 111). From this it 
follows that every aspect of human relations 
comes under the purview of the social psy- 
chiatrist; for “it is impossible to abolish 
acute destructiveness without altering the 
equilibrium of the entire social process, since 
such acute disturbances mainly give vent to 
stress that has cumulated through the social 
system as a whole’; ‘there is no social prac- 
tice existing in any culture which may not 
contribute to anxiety, and which the physi- 
cian may not be called upon to scrutinize 
from this point of view” (pp. 111, 117; my 
italics in both quotations). 

That this conception, with its concomi- 
tant emphasis on the active policy-shaping 
role of the social psychiatrists, would in- 
volve a gigantic intercession by them in 
every part of the social structure is too obvi- 
ous to require further emphasis or documen- 
tation. But it is necessary to reiterate the 
question which underlies this doctrine. Is 
it the case that policy choices in a demo- 
cratic community fall, in all or even in most 
cases, into the dualism of democratic and 
antidemocratic? Is not this to repeat such a 
dogma as is upheld by totalitarians, that all 
social questions involve the alternatives of 


“fascism” or “communism,” save that 
“democracy” is substituted for the preferred 
alternative? The more correct analysis 
would appear rather to be that alternatives 
in a democracy are pluralistic, involving not 
a case of democracy as against antidemoc. 
racy but rather of one kind of democratic ip. 
terest as against another. We may accept 
Lasswell’s view that a basic value of democ- 
racy is respect for the dignity of human per 
sonality. But does this respect require the 
open shop or the closed shop, subsidies to 
farmers or a reduction in the prices of farm 
products, lower taxes or a balanced budget? 
Such alternatives as these reveal a funda. 
mental inadequacy in Lasswell’s equation of 
the problem of democratization with that of 
health and disease: the latter objectively in- 
volves alternatives which are far more def- 
nite in relation to the norm of bodily health 
than is the case with alternatives in a de- 
mocracy. Nor is it open to Lasswell to say 
that social psychiatry will pronounce judg- 
ment only where the alternatives are those 
of the democratic and the antidemocratic; 
for, as we have seen, he has committed him- 
self to the continuing interposition of his 
scientists’ judgment in all phases of social 
processes in order to pronounce one alterna- 
tive democratic in its present or future con- 
sequences and the other not. 

2. Closely related to this question, yet 
distinct from it, is that of scientific know- 
ability. Even if the alternatives in a society 
are those of the democratic and the anti- 
democratic, can they be known, always or in 
most cases, to be such? Lasswell declares, in- 
deed, that the policy sciences of democracy 
are “as yet poorly developed”’ (p. 146). But, 
in the nature of the case, can they ever be 
developed sufficiently for the task that he 
assigns to them? Here is not the place to re- 
view all the considerations which have been 
traditionally adduced against this possibil- 
ity or to balance against these the various 
manifestations of scientific progress. Yet, 
surely, these are considerations with which 
Lasswell ought to have dealt. He does, to be 
sure, plead for more and better observation 
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of social phenomena (pp. 168-73) ;? and he 
has an interesting section on different kinds 
of thinking which stresses the ambiguity of 
“words about goal values” (p. 202) and the 
difficulties of “projective” and “configura- 
tive’ thinking, in which he concludes that 
“the future cannot be known in advance; it 
can be estimated in terms of probability” 
(p. 209).4 But he does not examine the im- 
plications of these considerations for his own 
doctrine of the policy sciences’ judgments of 
democratic and antidemocratic alternatives 
among the host of phenomena he assigns to 
them. 

3. The question of the nature of demo- 
cratic alternatives and of the kind of knowl- 
edge which can be had of them raises the 
further question of the method of choosing 
between them. Lasswell’s view that the al- 
ternatives are sharply dualistic—demo- 
cratic and antidemocratic—and can be sci- 
entifically known as such by experts alone 
suggests strongly that he views the proper 
method as that of making expert decisions 
rather than as one of negotiation, compro- 
mise, and popular vote. He stresses that the 
“debate and difference” which accompany 
policy-making in a democracy may lead to 
such inaction as to “bring about revulsion 
against democracy” (p. 127). To be sure, he 
is usually quite clear that his policy scien- 
tists will have an advisory role only and that 
the actual “‘decision”—which is defined as 
“a policy involving severe sanctions (de- 
privations),” so that it is coextensive with 
power, defined now as “participation in the 
making of decisions” (p. 223)—will continue 
to rest with the community. But such is the 
importance which he attaches to the ex- 
perts’ function that at several points he 
views them as being themselves the “‘deci- 
sion makers” (cf. pp. 139, 170); and in his 
use of the concept of “democratic leader- 
ship” it is sometimes difficult to know 
whether he is referring to the policy scien- 
tists or to the elected officials (cf., e.g., p. 
146). These are perhaps inadvertent slips, 
but they illustrate one of the dangers of 
Lasswell’s position. 


3Cf. Analysis, pp. 4 ff. 4 Cf. ibid., pp. 146-47. 
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These views on political method also lead 
Lasswell to a position bearing a curious re- 
lation to his democratic values. While stress- 
ing, on the one hand, the respect for human 
dignity which is basic to democracy, he yet 
frequently insists upon the cognitive inepti- 
tude of the “layman” (cf. pp. 131-32).5 In 
view of this insistence, with its corollary of 
the vastly superior competence of the ex- 
perts, the obvious question arises of why 
political control should not be left complete- 
ly in their hands rather than being exposed 
to the vagaries of popular choice. Lasswell’s 
answer is that respect for human dignity 
“requires that people shall participate in the 
decisions that most concern them.”® At no 
point, however, does he give any indication 
of recognizing or accepting the Aristotelian 
doctrine that the many may be better judges 
in political matters than the few who are ex- 
perts. 

4. Nor does Lasswell pay sufficient atten- 
tion to the problems of emotional preference 
and bias among the policy scientists. As we 
have seen, he assimilates the choice of po- 
litical leaders to the choice of physicians (pp. 
131-32). But are the two cases really com- 
parable? Apart from the considerations al- 
ready advanced, there is this crucial differ- 
ence between them: In the choice of physi- 
cians the primary consideration is their skill, 
which is objectively measurable apart from 
emotional preference or partisanship. But 
in the choice of political leaders the central 
question concerns rather what policies the 
candidate favors, which in important re- 
spects is a factor bearing on his moral and 
emotional attitudes and preferences more 
than on his intellectual and technical quali- 
fications, so that the voter’s choice among 
the candidates will similarly reflect his pref- 
erences. Can he, then, be guided as impar- 
tially in his choice of politicians as in that of 
physicians? 

Preoccupied as Lasswell is with the prob- 


5 Cf. ibid., p. 1: “Democracies do not know how to 
live; they perish through ignorance—ignorance of 
how to sustain the will to live and of how to dis- 
cover the means of life.” 


6 Thid., p. 16. 
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lem of having political leaders who have the 
“character component of basic democratic 
personality,” he does not consider seriously 
the problem of preventing undemocratic 
abuses among the policy scientists them- 
selves, despite the enormous prestige and in- 
fluence which he wants them to have. His as- 
sumption is that since the policy scientists 
know what are the requirements of a demo- 
cratic personality, therefore they will be thus 
democratic themselves—surely, an illegiti- 
mate assumption, yet one which, in its re- 
minder of the Platonic identification of 
knowledge with virtue, is on a par with his 
frequent exaltations of the scientists. It is 
indeed surprising, in view of his sensitive- 
ness to the phenomena of power and his fre- 
quent recourse to empirical evidence, that 
he does not pay much attention to the rec- 
ord of the political preferences of social sci- 
entists and other relevant groups. He notes, 
indeed, that physical scientists have fre- 
quently been as partisan with regard to so- 
cial affairs as have other laymen (p. 140), 
but he does not apply this consideration to 
his policy scientists. 

The only kind of value commitment 
which Lasswell provides for the policy sci- 
entists (although without specifying the 
means of insuring it) is to the basic demo- 
cratic values, the “healthy” social order. 
But will this general commitment enable 
them all to agree on the specific policies with 
which he wants them to deal? He does recog- 
nize a difficulty here: 

Shall the physician-scientist simply call his 
social convictions “health” and dismiss his op- 
ponents as “‘sick’”’? If the physician is a Repub- 
lican, are the Democrats ill? If the physician be- 
lieves in capitalism, is he free to call socialists 
and communists sick? ... If he believes in the 
United Nations, is everybody on the other side 
diseased? [P. 116]. 


But these queries, perhaps satiric in intent, 
are dismissed by Lasswell through an im- 
mediate return to situations having such ob- 
vious pathological consequences and such 
clear-cut alternatives as “war, revolution 
and similar crises” (p. 117). He does not see 
that, while nearly everyone is against these, 


as also against sin, the real problem of choice 
relates to the specific cases in which different 
views are held as to which of several alterna. 
tives will lead to these situations. Here, as 
before, he reduces political alternatives jp. 
volving plural factors to the dualism of 
health and disease. 

These criticisms of Lasswell’s ideas are 
meant to direct attention to important 
weaknesses in his analyses of and proposals 
about practical problems; but they do not 
purport to disparage his goals or to make al- 
ternative proposals. Lasswell is seriously 
concerned about the preservation and ex. 
tension of democracy; he is aware that this 
requires constantly improved living and 
health standards, greater enlightenment, 
constant vigilance. He deserves great cred- 
it for the specificity of his attempts to put 
knowledge to democratic use. It seems to 
the writer that one of Lasswell’s basic dif- 
ficulties is to be found in an inadequate 
grounding in moral and political philosophy. 
He exhibits an ill-concealed impatience with 
the analysis of moral values in their relation 
to one another.’ He seems to think that all 
that the politicist need do is to posit some 
value by a definition and then direct the 
remainder of his energies to “relating it to 
reality.” He does not see that a prior, or at 
least a concomitant, problem is that of as- 
certaining the relations among our values, so 
as to find out which ones are to be “related 
to reality” through action, and to what ex- 
tent, and in what order, and with what ad- 
justments to one another. As a consequence, 
his present doctrine runs the risk of seriously 
weakening some of the very democratic val- 
ues to which he is so sincerely attached. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


7 Cf. ibid., p. 1: “The significant advances of our 
time have not been in the discovery of new defini- 
tions of moral values or even in the skillful deriva- 
tion of old definitions from more universal proposi- 
tions. Our inheritance of brief definitions has been 
adequate. The advances of our time have been in the 
technique of relating them to reality.” Cf. also ibid., 
p. 2, and the critique of “derivational thinking” in 
Power and Personality, p. 202. 
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APPRAISAL OF CULTURAL NORMS 


J. E. LEDDEN 


n THIS note, I should like to comment on 
| Ralph Barton Perry’s announced proce- 
dure for “appraisal of a historic creed.’ 
Professor Perry holds that “to appraise 
means to compare; that is, to discover some 
degree, positive or negative, of correspond- 
ence” between that which is appraised and 
a standard.” In the role of critic of certain 
ideals imbedded in the cultural heritage of 
his own society, Perry wishes to state ex- 
plicitly his standard of appraisal. He de- 
scribes it as one of “disinterestedness,” 
“harmonious happiness,” ‘‘reflective agree- 
ment,” “inclusiveness.” Its “title... to 
speak the last word in moral matters” rests 
on its wide acceptance historically in West- 
ern Europe, its status as the end of economy, 
law, and polity, and, most important, its 
common presupposition in moral discus- 
sion.4 Perry evidently intends this norm, 
his “standard of standards,’’s to be one 
shared by contemporary Americans and 
found in the thought and sentiment of 
America’s past, and feels that, in so far as 
this is the case, his appraisal constitutes “a 
national self-appraisal.’” 

Perry’s grounds for adoption of this ul- 
timate standard, I believe, boil down to the 
fact that it is one which virtually all Ameri- 
cans can accept in its broad outlines. It is 
not my intention here to question whether 
this is so, but rather to point out what 
seems to me a flaw in Perry’s approach to 
the study of cultural norms. I wonder 
whether this final ground for acceptance 
of “harmonious happiness” as standard 
amounts to more than the fact that “har- 


"Puritanism and Democracy (Vanguard Press, 
1944), Chap. iii. 
*Tbid., p. 46. 
‘Ibid., pp. 48-49. 
‘Ibid., pp. 49-50. 


5 Ibid., p. 48. 
° Ibid., pp. 47, 55- 


monious happiness” itself is one of our basic 
cultural norms. We commonly presuppose 
it in moral discussion, we find it employed 
in past thought and sentiment in America; 
in other words, it is firmly imbedded in our 
cultural heritage. 

If this is so, then in following Perry’s pro- 
cedure in an appraisal of cultural norms, we 
should actually be circumventing the cen- 
tral norms and turning our attention away 
from the core of culture. For we should be 
accepting this core at the outset and judging 
more uncertain aspects thereby. This is what 
Perry’s national self-appraisal really means, 
as he has stated it—yet it is not what he in- 
tends it to mean. Rather, he intends to get 
at the heart of our culture and points ex- 
plicitly to the central position of puritanism 
and democracy.’ Thus his announced pro- 
cedure is false to his explicit intention. 
Furthermore, his professed procedure is be- 
lied by his actual accomplishments, in so far 
as he has uncovered the basic ideals of our 
cultural heritage—and it cannot be denied 
that he has pushed ahead considerably in 
this direction. Significantly, he finds at the 
heart of social democracy a certain “univer- 
salistic individualism’’* which, as I see it, is 
a reappearance of his old standard of stand- 
ards, now more thoroughly analyzed. 

I am forced to believe that the approach 
to basic cultural norms professed by Perry 
is unsound and is not indeed actually 
adopted by him. It occurs to me that a 
sound approach may take one of two forms. 
First, it may consist simply in the attempt 
to uncover and clarify basic norms through 
searching analysis. In a study of American 
ideals, one may be anxious to discover ulti- 
mate criteria of judgment. One may be ask- 
ing, in effect: What do I as an American 


1 Tbid., Preface. 8 Tbid., pp. xvi, 2. 
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stand for and strive for? What can I as an 
American accept as standard for measure- 
ment of alternatives in politics, economics, 
education, religion? Such a person would be 
dismayed to find a standard of standards 
set forth as basis for judgment of his cultural 
heritage: he is in search of just such an ulti- 
mate standard. 

A study of culture may, however, be 
undertaken critically—this constitutes our 
second approach. The social philosopher is 
often interested in appraisal of basic cultural 
norms as well as in their analysis. My criti- 
cism of Perry’s avowed method for such 
appraisal does not entirely rule out this 
critical approach. However, it indicates that 
appraisal cannot consistently derive its ulti- 
mate standard from the culture as such. 
Yet we can agree with Perry that some 
standard is required here as in the case of 
any judgment. And we insist with Perry on 
the advisability of an explicit statement of 
the standard adopted by the critic in the 
given case. Our only question concerns the 
grounds for adoption of a specific standard: 
it cannot legitimately be adopted because it 
is the basic cultural norm. 

This means that, where the student of a 
culture wishes to criticize as well as to un- 
derstand ultimate norms of the culture, he 
must bring with him standards of appraisal 
—he must not expect to encounter these 
standards within the culture. Notice that 
such a critic necessarily views the culture 
from without, even though ostensibly he is 
a member of the given society. For he has a 
perspective on the culture; he has not as yet 
adopted the norms of that culture as his own 
and cannot do so uncritically; yet it is pre- 
cisely the mark of culture that it is uncriti- 
cally adopted within the given society. It is 
for this reason that one who questions the 
ultimate cultural norms of a given society is 
looked upon with suspicion and regarded as 
an “outsider”—which in a significant sense 
he is. Thus philosophers are suspected. I am 
inclined to believe that philosophers forsake 
their function as soon as they become in- 
wardly respectable, though they may retain 


the material aspect of their culture and re. 
main respectable outwardly. 

On these grounds, I suggest that the pri. 
mary practical task of the philosopher is one 
of establishing personal standards. By “Der- 
sonal” standards I do not mean ones per- 
taining simply to the personal life of the 
philosopher—though these are included; | 
mean ones which the philosopher establishes 
as valid after examination of alternatives 
and not ones which are foisted upon him by 
accident of birth and automatically accept 
ed. Of course, the philosopher is a product 
of a given society and as such has been 
molded by the culture of that society: this 
partially directs his acceptance of stand- 
ards. But the fact remains that he accepts 
his standards self-consciously, as an indi- 
vidual, and not as a member of the given 
society. That there is a real distinction here 
is seen just in the fact that critics do arise 
from within the physical ranks of the socie- 
ty. If the transmission of culture were thor- 
oughly accomplished by a given society, no 
radical social critic would emerge. A social 
critic must establish personal standards be- 
fore he can appraise cultural norms. 


Whether there is a ground of standards 
which guarantees their truth, and to which 
the critic can appeal has not concerned me 
here. I have suggested merely that the social 
critic must establish personal standards: 
how he should do this I have not ventured 
to say. The question now arises whether 
standards can legitimately be accepted by a 
critic before certain allegedly more basic, 
theoretical questions have been considered. 
Is it not necessary to investigate the nature 
and grounds of standards before actually 
seeking them out—to inquire whether norms 
of appraisal are objective or relative, or “‘ob- 
jectively relative”; whether judgments are 
knowledge-claims or expressions and ex- 
citants of feeling or both. In other words, 
are not problems of practical ethics logically 
dependent for their solution upon solutions 
to these theoretical axiological problems? 

I suggest that just the reverse of this is 
true: that practical problems are logically 
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prior to the theoretical. It seems to me that 
theoretical inquiry cannot live upon itself, 
that it requires established data as the un- 
questioned starting point of its inquiry and 
the source of final appeal in the testing of 
its hypotheses. In theory of value, stand- 
ards reflectively adopted and judgments 
critically rendered on the basis thereof serve 
this function. Of these standards and judg- 
ments we are sure; of our theory we are un- 
certain. In our theorizing, we look into what 
we do when we pass judgments and establish 
standards, and we doubtless become greatly 
puzzled ; but to permit this theoretical doubt 
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to shake our practical certainty would seem 
to me theoretically unsound. That practical 
questions do actually have priority over the 
theoretical is evidenced in the common ac- 
ceptance of certain basic ethical standards— 
agreement concerning how best to act and 
what goods to seek—by philosophers differ- 
ing radically in theory. One contemplates 
with grave doubts the situation in which 
philosophers and others would renounce all 
practical convictions pending final agree- 
ment on theoretical issues. 
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Essays ON FREEDOM AND Power. By Lord 
Acton. Introduction by Gertrude Himmel- 
farb. Preface by Herman Finer. Boston: 
Beacon Press (trade ed.); Glencoe, IIl.: Free 
Press (text ed.), 1948. Pp. Ixvi+452. 


This volume contains ten essays by the first 
Baron Acton together with an exchange of let- 
ters between him and Mandell Creighton; a 
short preface by Herman Finer; a long introduc- 
tion by the editor, Gertrude Himmelfarb; and a 
bibliography of Acton’s writings compiled by 
Bert Hoselitz. Of the ten essays only one (‘‘Po- 
litical Causes of the American Revolution”’) has 
not been previously republished since its first 
appearance in a journalistic medium, seven of 
the others were included in the collection en- 
titled The History of Freedom and Other Essays 
(London, 1907), and the other two appeared in 
other previous collections of Acton’s works. It 
would appear, therefore, that, apart from mak- 
ing available once more materials long out of 
print, the most important contribution that this 
volume can make to the study of Acton is con- 
tained in the Bibliography—the usefulness of 
which the present reviewer is not in a position to 
estimate—and the contributions of the editor 
and Mr. Finer. 

However, it may be doubted that the chief 
purpose envisaged in the publication of this vol- 
ume has been to advance the study of Acton as 
such. Indeed, Mr. Finer holds that ‘the study 
of Acton in this volume . . . cannot fail to multi- 
ply the number of truly democratic citizens, or 
to enhance their abilities and their acknowl- 
edgement of obligation to their fellow men.” 
Presumably, then, these essays contain mate- 
rials which will aid us in the solution of the prob- 
lem of “freedom and power” as we now confront 
it. A few remarks on the transferability of what 
Acton has to say to other situations may there- 
fore be in order. 

Acton himself in the first essay contained in 
this book—his inaugural lecture as Regius Pro- 
fessor of History at Cambridge—quotes with 
approval Sir John Seeley’s dictum that “politics 
are vulgar when they are not liberalized by his- 
tory, and history fades into mere literature 
when it loses sight of its relation to prac- 


tical politics” and interprets it to mean that 
“the science of politics is the one scieng 
that is deposited by the stream of history 
like the grains of gold in the sand of a river. 
and the knowledge of the past, the record 
of truths revealed by experience, is eminently 
practical, as an instrument of action and a pow. 
er that goes to the making of the future,” Citing 
the authority of Mill. This suggests two ways in 
which these essays might contribute to the reso. 
lution of our deliberations on political problems, 
We might find in the historical materials here 
assembled the principles of a political theory, 
which, like gold once removed from the river, 
have a value and flexibility of use not deter. 
mined by the circumstances of their discovery, 
or we might find that the river itself has a direc. 
tion of flow, a regular flux of current, which— 
traced in the deposits which it leaves—may en- 
able us to anticipate and control its behavior 
downstream. In the one case, historical mate. 
rials would be part of the data from the analysis 
of which principles of political science may 
emerge or to which principles are applied for the 
solution of practical problems; in the other, the 
principles which determine the flow of the river 
of historical events are explanatory of political 
phenomena, and the distinction between po- 
litical theory and history would tend to disap- 
pear. In either case, however, the availability of 
what Acton has to say for the improvement of 
our present methods of resolution of political 
problems depends on the isolation of principles. 
Either we disentangle his politics from the mate- 
rials to which he applies it—which include 
events of his own time in which he was an active 
participant, as well as “historical” situations— 
or we use his analysis of historical development 
to determine the moment in that evolution 
which we now occupy in the hope that such 
analysis will disclose the appropriate direction 
to take and help us to determine accurately the 
forces at work. 

There is room for doubt that in either of these 
two ways Acton can contribute to the multipli- 
cation of “truly democratic citizens.” His editor, 
after pointing out what she takes to be “contra- 
dictions” in his thought, defends him on the 
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ground that he was not a “‘systematic philoso- 
pher” and recommends that we accept his 
“separate insights for what they are worth, 
without seeking to impose a general structure 
upon his work.” But, she admits, Acton thought 
himself to be ‘‘more than a historian, a political 
theorist,” and therefore concludes that the 
“contradictions” are a “profound ambivalence 
eating away at the very heart of his work. For 
whatever temporary reconciliations may be ef- 
fected between an absolute morality and a prag- 
matic, temporizing liberalism, the tension be- 
tween them persists.’’ On the other hand, Mr. 
Finer, tending to view Acton as a historian, sug- 
gests that he never succeeded in writing his pro- 
jected history of liberty because he “became 
prophetic enough to realize that success meant 
failure,” and observes that Toynbee’s attempt 
to encompass a like task bears out this “‘proph- 
ecy,” since Toynbee’s work reveals that “the 
pattern the historian discovers is . . . an approx- 
imation after all.”” Consequently, he concludes 
Acton’s value to the student of history and the 
student of politics and society is “this perennial 
concern with the grand themes of Power, De- 
mocracy, Equality, Liberty, Nationality and 
Religion,” apparently because ‘‘people are less 
interested in mere narration than in social judg- 
ment.” If we may trust those who have taken re- 
sponsibility for bringing Acton to our attention, 
then Acton is neither a systematic political the- 
orist dealing with historical materials nor a his- 
torian who deals with political problems as ele- 
ments of a historical evolution which he satis- 
factorily reduces to a coherent pattern. 

If these essays are not political theory or his- 
tory, what are they? Were it possible to extract 
from Acton’s work the principles of a political 
theory, the editor’s “‘contradictions” could be 
explained as variations in judgment dictated not 
by wavering as to principle but by variations in 
the circumstances of the problem dealt with. It 
is not impossible to be consistent in principle 
while hailing the American Revolution as the 
first date in the history of liberty and at the 
same time defending the South as morally right 
in the Civil War. It depends, among other 
things, on what one means by “liberty.” Nor 
would it be impossible to defend a dialectical 
view of history, whether Toynbee’s or Acton’s, 
against the assertion of the “inevitability of 
gaps,” were the dialectic sufficiently elaborated. 
It would then not be necessary to fall back on a 
persistent “tension” between “absolute moral- 
ity” and “temporizing liberalism” or on the fact 
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that “people are less interested in mere narra- 
tion than in social judgment”’ in order to explain 
Acton and justify reading him. However, sub- 
stantial doubt remains that either of these two 
jobs can be done for Acton on the basis of the 
materials here presented, though considerable 
doubt that his editors have seriously attempted 
it may also be entertained. But in any case it is 
evident that, short of such an elaboration of 
principles, what Acton tells us—though ground- 
ed in a massive erudition, presented with a sus- 
tained nobility of style, and concerned with 
events of intrinsic interest and importance—is 
no more than a stimulation of the imagination 
and of the moral consciousness, journalism of a 
high order, rhetoric, not history or political sci- 
ence. Is it to such devices that we are limited in 
our endeavor to “multiply the number of truly 
democratic citizens” and “enhance their abil- 
ities and their acknowledgment of obligation to 
their fellow men?” 

CHARLES WEGENER 
University of Chicago 


MOobDERN NATIONALISM AND RELIGION. By Salo 
Wittmayer Baron. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947. Pp. 363. $5.00. 

This book is another important contribution 

to the understanding of modern nationalism, a 

worthy addition to the volumes by Carr, Cob- 

ban, Friedmann, Hertz, Janowsky, and Kohn, 
which in recent years have shed new light upon 
the problem of nationalism. Professor Baron ap- 
proaches the problem from an angle which has 
never before been used in a systematic fashion: 
that of the relations between nationalism and re- 
ligion. His purpose is to discover the interrela- 
tions between nationalism and religion. What 
has been the attitude of the typical nationalistic 
movements and thinkers toward religion, and 
how have the main religious organizations dealt 
with the problem of modern nationalism? 
Professor Baron starts out with an all too 
sketchy chapter in which he discusses the vari- 
eties of nationalistic experience with special 
reference to the contribution which religion has 
made to the emergence of modern nationalism. 
In an extremely valuable chapter on ‘“‘National- 
ist Fathers,’’ the author discusses the religious 
element in the thinking of Rousseau, Burke, Jef- 
ferson, Fichte, and Mazzini. This chapter is fol- 
lowed by another on the “Nationalist Epigoni,” 
dealing with Maurras, Mussolini, and Rosen- 
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berg. The author arrives at the conclusion that 
“despite great divergences in time and mental 
stature, the eight men reveal certain basic 
similarities in their attitude toward national re- 
ligion, which can be explained only by the 
affinity of their nationalist doctrines. . . . Mod- 
ern nationalism had many messianic facets; not 
the least was that so many of its expounders be- 
haved as if they were divinely ordained saviors.” 

In the remaining chapters Professor Baron 
expounds the attitude of Catholicism, Protes- 
tantism, tlie Orthodox church, and Judaism to 
modern nationalism. These chapters probably 
contain the most important and original con- 
tribution of the book to our knowledge both of 
modern religion and of modern nationalism. An 
abundance of little-known historical facts is 
marshaled in order to show what may be called 
the “‘essential ambivalence” of modern religions 
with regard to modern nationalism. Virtually all 
the great religious organizations of the West are 
profoundly influenced by modern nationalism 
and, in turn, have influenced it, however less 
profoundly. Yet, as if restrained by some deep- 
seated instinct, none of the great religious or- 
ganizations of the West dares to identify itself 
completely either with the changing causes or 
with the permanent philosophy of modern na- 
tionalism. Even the religious organization which 
has identified itself most closely with the causes 
and philosophy of a particular nationalism, 
namely, the Russian Orthodox church, has not 
failed to qualify that identification with mental 
reservations which would at least in the spiritual 
sphere maintain the church’s independence 
from, and supremacy over, Russian nationalism. 

While this book is thus far a wholly admir- 
able exposition of the historic interrelations be- 
tween religion and nationalism, it is with regard 
to the last chapter that the philosophically in- 
clined reviewer must enter certain reservations. 
In this chapter, entitled “Post War Challenges,”’ 
the author leaves the realm of mere historical ex- 
position and sketches the picture of a unified 
world-wide religious movement which would 
contribute to overcoming the anarchical and 
self-destructive tendencies of modern national- 
ism and to unifying the world. This picture has 
little relation to the historical analysis preceding 
it. Yet it tends to emphasize a certain weakness 
of that analysis which cannot escape the 
thoughtful and informed reader. Professor 
Baron seems to be fully aware of the character of 
modern nationalism as a kind of secular counter- 
religion, but, at least in the opinion of this re- 
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viewer, he does not attribute to that character 
the systematic importance which it deesrye, 
More particularly, he does not emphasize the 
transformation which modern nationalism has 
undergone in recent decades and which pro- 
foundly separates twentieth-century national. 
ism from what went under the same name in the 
nineteenth century. 

Nineteenth-century liberalism was in its ¢. 
sence a liberal and liberating movement, each 
nationalism having, according to Herder, , 
unique standard of perfection or, to paraphrase 
Ranke’s profound remark, being equally close ty 
God. The nationalism of the twentieth century 
has become a nationalistic universalism, each 
nationalism believing itself to have a monopoly 
of perfection and the competing nationalisms 
to have a monopoly of imperfection. In other 
words, contemporary nationalism tends to dis. 
play the earmarks of an expansive religion which 
attempts to impose its own standards and insti- 
tutions upon the rest of the world. The prospect 
of such a situation is not the unification of the 
world through religion but a period of religious 
wars, inspired by the religious fervor of national- 
istic universalism and, more or less hesitatingly, 
supported by the traditional religions. That pe- 
riod actually started with the first World War; 
its characteristics have become threateningly 
obvious in the second and in its aftermath. Thus 
it is less from the reliance upon traditional reli- 
gion than from the weakening of the crusading 
spirit of contemporary nationalism that one 
must expect the salvation of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

Hans J. Morcentaav 
University of Chicago 


THE RENAISSANCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL. By 
Kurt Lachmann. London: Charles Skilton, 
Ltd. 1947. Pp. xvi+143. 7s. 6d. 


It is unfortunate that this little book is so 
well written for despite the author’s obviously 
good intentions his words have the familiar 
ring of demagogic preachment characteristic of 
those crusaders most despised by Dr. Lach- 
mann. He seems to have been scared by Hur- 
ley’s Brave New World, which apparently 
scared Mr. Huxley himself right out of the 
world of reality. The flights of fancy made pos- 
sible by the mystical worship of words unhan- 
pered by meaning may be a useful psychiatric 
device like unto prayer but it is also a perilous 
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pursuit if one anticipates therefrom a miracu- 
lous transformation of fact. 

The first essay of the book is substantially a 
paper read before the Grotius Society in 1944: 
“The Rights of the Individual, the Sovereignty 
of the State, and Universal Law.” An argument 
for judicial monopoly of power in world organi- 
ution through a Supreme Senate consisting of 
twenty-four judges is supported by a very dubi- 
ous reference to the ‘‘American Constitution”’: 
“in order to protect the Constitution the 
State-executive was subordinated to the judi- 
cial power of the Supreme Court” (pp 68-69). 
This self-perpetuating judiciary has final 
authority: 

The Supreme Senate determines which existing 
organizations shall be taken over by the world 
regime and what new committees shall be set up. 
It elects a body of experts as permanent or corre- 
sponding members of the world regime... the 
plenum of the Senate shall appoint the chaiman of 
all these institutions from its own body [pp. 41-42.] 


This is truly an idyllic arrangement as de- 
scribed by Dr. Lachmann; for while he re- 
peatedly refers to this judicial body as a “single 
supreme authority,” it is an authority which 
needs no power to enforce compliance with its 
decisions. This delightful eventuation is brought 
about by a simple act of faith in the conscience 
of the individual, for 


when the individual is free to follow his intuitive 
sense for moral values, he feels himself to be answer- 
able to nobody and nothing but his conscience and 
learns to identify Law with his own conscience and 
his own conscience with Law. Thus a positive moral 
force inspires him freely to obey and adhere to the 
rules of Universal Law”? [p. 42]. 


I confess to mounting nausea at the persist- 
ent and spreading virus of this depreciation of 
the fundamental requisites of legal order in so- 
ciety, this exorcising of the devils of power and 
evil and politics by the chanting of occult sym- 
bols. I seriously wish I could understand what 
people like Dr. Lachmann mean when they re- 
fer to “the innate sense of Justice,” the “‘sphere 
of eternal Justice,” and “Universal Law.” If I 
understood what he means by these symbols I 
might then be able to comprehend his argument 
that Universal Law needs no “apparatus of 
compulsion.” I might then be able to make 
sense of “that Justice which is administered by 
the Great Judges in their capacity as trustees of 
mankind” (p. 65), a capacity to “sense intui- 
tively the conscience of the ‘unitas multiplex’ ” 
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(p. 57). Failing this comprehension, I balk at a 
trusteeship which administers this “Universal 
Law . . . the voice of spiritual values intuitively 
sensed” (p. 56). Had I such clairvoyance of the 
“commands of conscience,” then I’d be trustee 
for mankind; not having it, I rebel at the dic- 
tatorship of another’s conscience. 

When symbols have little but emotive mean- 
ing, it is comparatively easy to construct any 
desired configuration; but surely it is not un- 
reasonable to ask that even prayer be consistent 
with known fact. I find it difficult to agree with 
Dr. Lachmann that “once human rights had 
been incorporated in national Constitutions 
they were made to subserve political rather 
than ethical ends” (p. 22). Is there any justifi- 
cation for asserting that “the égalité of the 
First Republic leads to the standardization of 
the Third Reich’’? (p. 62). It is dreadful to con- 
template what Dr. Lachmann’s kind of equality 
might lead to: 

Equality within a Union of Man implies that all 
individuals have an equal claim to the protection 
of their diverse capacities. To refuse to the individual 
the right to develop his natural capacities to the 
full, is a violation of his personality. Equal pro- 
tection of every individual against wrong implies 
that neither his fellow-men, nor his own State nor 
any foreign State, should be allowed to trespass his 
personal freedom [p. 64]. 


Complete disapproval of any plan for a world 
federation of states is expressed in the second 
essay, ‘Federal Union and the Union of Man.” 
“A World Federation must be founded in a 
Union of Men, not in a Union of States” (p. 71). 
The third and final chapter is concerned with 
“Moral Aspects of Economic Justice.” The 
theme of the economic panacea is that “‘Justice 
is inconceivable without an existing moral order 
and no order can claim to be moral unless found- 
ed upon Justice”’ (p. 83). Again I am not at all 
sure what constitutes economic Justice for Dr. 
Lachmann but it seems to depend upon a more 
equitable distribution of both the world’s goods 
and the world population. Dr. Lachmann as- 
sures us that this would not be at all difficult; 
for contrary to contemporary expert opinion 
he says that 


thanks to modern technological developments, the 
total economic resources and productive capacity 
of the world are adequate to cover the needs of all 
mankind. ...If a balance sheet is drawn up in 
which the world’s resources represent the assets, 
and misery and want the liabilities, it will be found 
that the assets are far in excess of the liabilities, 
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provided all nations are prepared to pool their re- 
sources and to distribute them equitably [p. 83]. 


The trouble with our world economy is that the 
individual has been viewed solely as a potential 
means of production while “from the stand- 
point of morals every individual is acknowl- 
edged to be an end in himself” (p. 115). I found 
some difficulty in reconciling this with Dr. 
Lachmann’s previous contention that actions 
which aim at the well-being of the self are 
“‘without moral value” (p. 44). 


SHORTER 


THE LEvIATHAN. By Thomas Hobbes. Edited 
with an introduction by Michael Oakeshott. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1946. Pp. Ixvii+ 
468. 8s. 6d. 


THE SECOND TREATISE OF Civit GOVERNMENT 
AND A LETTER CONCERNING TOLERATION. 
By John Locke. Edited with an introduction 
by J. W. Gough. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1946. Pp. xxxvi+165. 8s. 6d. 


On LIBERTY AND CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRE- 
SENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By J. S. Mill. 
Edited with an introduction by R. B. Mc- 
Callum. Oxford: Basil Blakswell, 1946. Pp. 
lv+324. 8s. 6d. 


The main aim of the publisher in reprinting 
these important works in political philosophy, 
and a sufficient justification, was no doubt to 
furnish students a good, legible, inexpensive 
text; and this purpose is well accomplished. 
There are some typographical errors, but the 
only one I noticed which bothered me was the 
listing of the distinguished historian of philo- 
sophical radicalism as ‘“‘Halery.”” The publisher 
avows also a second purpose: to present with 
each volume an introduction which will give a 
critical analysis of the text and a statement of 
“the permanent value of the author’s contribu- 
tion to the theory of politics.”” The editors of 
Locke and Mill provide some biographical and 
bibliographical information and run over com- 
petently the main topics in their texts; but only 
Michael Oakeshott, who seems to be conscien- 
tious as well as brilliant, took serious account 
of the publisher’s high purpose. His introduc- 
tory essay is one of the few discussions of 
Hobbes which combines analytic ability, grasp 
of the problems of political theory, and a thor- 
ough knowledge of Hobbes’s writings. It suc- 
ceeds in illuminating the issues central to 
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This book is not the worst nor the best of the 
prayers to the Universal Law of transcendenta] 
origin; the clarion call to conscience is hearj 
throughout the land and unless it be firmly re. 
sisted new trustees of the intuited command wil] 
again precipitate their own inimitable kind of 
holocaust. 


GLENN NEGLEy 


Duke University 


NOTICES 


Hobbes’s theory and by that fact, of course, 
throws light on the perennial problems of politi. 
cal philosophy. Every serious student of politi. 
cal theory, however well provided with texts of 
the Leviathan, should read this introductory es. 
say, which is certainly an important addition to 
the literature on Hobbes. 

CHARNER Perry 


CHAPTERS IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION. Vol. I. 
Selected and edited by the Contemporary 
Civilization Staff of Columbia College. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp 
Viii+437. $2.50. 

This volume is intended to be read by stu- 
dents in the course at Columbia College en- 
titled “Contemporary Civilization,” together 
with a source book, Introduction to Contempo- 
rary Civilisation in the West. Of the eleven chap- 
ters, five are reprinted from other publications, 
while six were written especially for the course 
mentioned. The former deal with the consolida- 
tion of national states, the beginnings of mod- 
ern capitalism, the natural man of the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, and political institu- 
tions of the seventeenth century. The latter 
comprise two chapters on the medieval heritage 
by Marshall Clagett and one each on the devel- 
opment of modern science by Ernest Nagel, on 
mercantilism by Eugene O. Golob, on the En- 
lightenment by Charles Frankel and Donald 
O’Connell, and on the French Revolution by 
Ralph H. Bowen. The volume should have some 
interest for the general reader and would pre- 
sumably prove useful in courses elsewhere based 
on the same source book; but what value it 
might have for courses with a different base is 
a matter for speculation—or, alternatively, for 
the decision of the particular teacher. 


ARTHUR CHILD 
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Tae Emotions: OUTLINE OF A THEORY. By 
Jean-Paul Sartre. Translated by Bernard 
Frechtman. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1948. Pp. 97. $2.75. 

Here we have the second of Sartre’s phenom- 
enological writings to be published by the Philo- 
sophical Library. After rejecting the “classical” 
theories of such men as James and Janet, as well 
as the psychoanalytic theory, Sartre attempts 
“an experiment in phenomenological psychol- 
ogy” (p. 21) in which he describes the emotions 
as “tantamount to setting up a magical world 
by using the body as a means of incantation” 
(p. 70). As before, the publisher either ignores or 
conceals from us the title and date of the orig- 
inal work; this is a translation of the Esquisse 
d'une théorie des Emotions, published in 1939. It 
is somewhat an improvement that on the pres- 
ent occasion the translator is identified. But we 
meet, from time to time, such un-English sen- 
tences as the following: ‘‘No more is needed for 
the psychologist, in the name of a working hy- 
pothesis, to accept prudently to limit his inves- 
tigations provisionally to this group of crea- 
tures” (p. 3). When a philosopher deserves to be 
translated, he deserves, if not a translator ex- 
pert in English idiom, at least a competent 
editor for the translation. 

ARTHUR CHILD 


MAGIC, SCIENCE AND RELIGION AND OTHER Es- 
says. By Bronislaw Malinowski. Selected 
and with an introduction by Robert Red- 
field. Boston and Glencoe, IIll.: Beacon Press 
and Free Press, 1948. Pp. xii+327. $3.50. 


This book comprises what is apparently a 
miscellaneous collection of essays: the title es- 
say, “Myth in Primitive Psychology,” ‘‘Ba- 
loma; the Spirits of the Dead in the Trobriand 
Islands,” ‘The Problem of Meaning in Primi- 
tive Language,” and “An Anthropological Anal- 
ysis of War.” The editor’s introduction points 
out features of each essay that should appeal to 
a person of one sort or another, while the jacket 
declares that the essays were selected “because 
of their interest to the modern reader,” as 
though most of Malinowski’s work were of in- 
terest only to the ancients. So I conclude that, 
if any principle of selection existed, it remains 
a secret; but one may still be grateful, however 
they were chosen, for the availability of the 
essays. 

Apart from the anthropological observations 
and the evidence they supply for theories of re- 


ligion, science, magic, and myth, the greatest 
interest for a philosopher would lie, I judge, in 
the methodological discussion in Section VIII of 
“‘Baloma” and the discussion of grammar in 
““Meaning in Primitive Language.” Fact and in- 
terpretation; social fact and psychological data; 
the relationships between belief, institution, and 
behavior; the definition of a social idea—the dis- 
cussion of these and related topics is still worth 
while a third of a century after the original pub- 
lication of ‘‘Baloma.”’ And in Malinowski’s ap- 
pendix to Ogden and Richards’ The Meaning of 
Meaning, we have a continuation of Durkheim’s 
attempt—though clearer and fuller than Durk- 
heim’s—to derive the categories of thinking 
from the nature of primitive action. 

The most recent essay, that on war, does a 
good job of clarification in refuting the theory of 
the biological determination—and therefore in- 
evitability—of war. It contains, however, some 
notions about ethics which should have been 
elucidated and co-ordinated. “The Wilsonian 
principle of self-determination,”’ Malinowski de- 
clares, “‘was scientifically, hence morally, justi- 
fied’”’ (p. 301). Here the scientific seem to pro- 
vide moral criteria. On the other hand, Mali- 
nowski remarks that “‘scientific ethics . .. must 
be limited to a clear statement of the conse- 
quences of a type of action...” (p. 306). Here 
science appears to be nonnormative and to leave 
the study of moral criteria to, I suppose, philo- 
sophical ethics. And elsewhere, it must be said, 
Malinowski distinguishes himself from certain 
other anthropologists by a commendable mod- 
esty: he does not assume that his anthropologi- 
cal learning qualifies him as an expert on ques- 
tions of moral theory and theology. 


ARTHUR CHILD 


LocIcaL Stupis. By H. H. Joachim. Edited by 
L. J. Beck. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1948. Pp. xii+296. $6.00. 


This book consists of lectures given annually 
between 1927 and 1935 by the late H. H. Jo- 
achim, Fellow of New College and Wykeham 
Professor of Logic at Oxford, who might be 
called the last of the nineteenth-century British 
Hegelians. Although they had not been prepared 
for publication before his death, the various 
dated versions of these lectures differed in ex- 
pression rather than in doctrine, so that the 
editor has been able to establish a fairly author- 
itative text by using the author’s most recent 
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formulations. Professor Joachim had indicated 
that the lectures expressed his final judgment 
about the nature of logic; and the stability of 
his conceptions is confirmed by this reviewer’s 
inability to find in the book any deviations from 
the views preserved in his notes on the lectures 
as he listened to them fifteen years ago. 

A virtue of the author’s presentation is that 
he begins by recognizing that the question of 
the proper subject matter of logic is one of the 
most disputed ones in logical theory and that to 
expound detailed logical doctrines without deal- 
ing with this prior problem is to prejudice many 
issues. Because of this concern, and Professor 
Joachim’s carefully slow pace, the entire book 
is a discussion of this one problem, together with 
refutations of opposing positions as they bear on 
two related questions: “the search for a datum” 
which would be immediate and hence prior to 
logical criticism, and “‘what is it that is true or 
false?” —a subject treated from another stand- 
point in the author’s earlier The Nature of Truth. 

Professor Joachim’s problem is intrinsically 
interesting and important, but his conclusions 
are neither. Notwithstanding his concern lest 
the subject matter, method, and principles of 
logic be assumed without explicit discussion, the 
important questions are still begged, though in 
a more subtle fashion. What is most interesting 
about the book is its self-revelation of a philoso- 
pher who carefully and conscientiously exam- 
ines other philosophies, giving their terms 
meanings which seem significant according to 
his philosophy and discovering that when so 
interpreted their doctrines are naive and con- 
fused reflections of popular and indefensible dis- 
tinctions. The fate of Aristotle and Locke at the 
hands of Joachim’s dialectic is particularly 
worth observing. But as a result, the real al- 
ternatives of logical theory are not discussed. 
They are rather subjected to a reductive anal- 
ysis which, though without malicious intent, 
converts them into absurdities. And, as a fur- 
ther result, the book is painfully dull; for as soon 
as the reader understands the devices of the 
argument, he can only wait patiently for it to 
make its laborious way along a predictable 
course to foreseen conclusions. Professor Jo- 
achim is like his mortal enemies, the logical 
positivists, in this one respect: both are so im- 
prisoned by their own positions that they are 
unable to see that other analyses can be cogent 
or meaningful. 

We do not, then, have a very fruitful treat- 
ment of the issues between the idealists and 
others about the nature of logic. On the other 
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hand, there is no clear statement of where, anj 
to what extent, Professor Joachim differs from 
Bradley, Bosanquet, and Hegel, his principal 
allies. He has chosen to vindicate “the idealig 
position” as a whole. But in the course of his de. 
fense he gives tantalizing hints that there may 
be significant differences with Bradley and aj. 
finities with Hegel which one would hope were 
more explicit in the closing work of his career. 
As an uncompromising statement of an hon. 
orable tradition this book indicates why the 
philosophy it represents has little influence upon 
current logical literature. Parochially unable ty 
appreciate the work of their rivals or to make 
contributions which would be of interest to 
others, its adherents have been content to re. 
affirm in pedestrian fashion what Bradley had 
once said in a way that made his contemp. 


raries stop and think. Warner A. Wick 


THE Farru oF REASON: THE IDEA oF Progress 
IN THE FRENCH ENLIGHTENMENT. By Charles 
Frankel. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1948. Pp. x +165. $3.00. 


This interesting essay traces in French think- 
ers from Descartes to Condorcet the develop- 
ment of interpretations of science and progress 
along two fundamentally different lines, one re- 
garding science as requiring metaphysical vali- 
dation, and progress as a movement toward 
fixed moral goals; the other viewing science as 
self-validating through its method, and progress 
as the extension of that same method. To the 
elucidation of this opposition the author brings 
a sensitive marshaling of the relevant writings 
of the philosophes, stressing the interrelations of 
science and social problems and bringing out 
aspects of their ideas unexplored in more con- 
ventional histories of philosophies. That the 
book’s thesis takes sides on vital issues which 
are in the forefront of contemporary discussions 
of the moral possibilities and responsibilities of 
science the author is very much aware; the his- 
tory of ideas is thus used here not only to in- 
tegrate fields of intellectual activity too fre- 
quently kept apart but also to exhibit the grad- 
ual unfolding of a doctrine in which the true 
position on those issues is achieved. It is greatly 
to be hoped that, following up this thought- 
provoking historical essay, Dr. Frankel will next 
turn his pen to a statement and defense of that 
position in the independently examinable for- 
mulation in which it deserves to be considered. 


ALAN GEWIRTH 
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